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Jensen’s 


Bees and Queens 


2000 PACKAGES 15,000 QUEENS 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


If you have failed to place your orders in 
advance, we can still handle a few rush orders 
and make shipment in from three to five days. 

2-lb. Italian bees and untested pure Italian 
queens, 1 to 10, $3.50; 11 to 25, $3.35; 26 to 
50, $3.20; and 51 to 100, $3.00 each. 


3-lb. Italian bees and untested pure Italian 
queen, 1 to 10, $4.50; 11 to 25, $4.35; 26 to 
50, $4.20; and 51 to 100, $4.00 each. 

QUEENS, ‘‘Our Pride.’’ We have them; 
try us. Every queen O. K. or they don't go. 
Untested, 1 to 10, $1.10; 11 to 25, $1.00; 26 
to 50, 90c; 51 to 100, 80c each. After June 15: 
1 to 25, 75c; 26 to 50, 70c; 51 to 100, 65c¢ 
each. 

We guarantee: Pure mating of all queens, 


prompt service and safe arrival in good condi- 
tion of everything we ship. If loss has oc- 
curred in packages, we must have agent's no 
tation to recover from carrier. At your option, 
more bees or cash will be sent you immediately 
upon receipt of evidence of loss. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 


} 


BEE 


To New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


To give all New York State Beekeepers the 
best service possible, Schenectady Bee Supply 
Co., 242 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
joined hands with A. I. Root Oompany of 
Syracuse. A good stock of ROOT QUALITY 
SUPPLIES AND AIRCO FOUNDATION, both 
SINGLE-PLY and THREE-ply will be carried 
at Schenectady, with additional large stocks at 
Syracuse to draw from. 

Mr. Wm. H. Keyser, Munager of the Sche- 
nectady Co., is an experienced beekeeper as 
well as a supply dealer. He is always glad to 
help his fellow beekeepers. Get acquainted with 
him. 

THE NEW SIMPLICITY EXTRACTOR IS 
ALWAYS ON DISPLAY AT SYRACUSE. 

We pay the highest market price for BEES- 
WAX. Write SYRACUSE for terms and ship- 
ping instructions for rendering old combs and 
cappings. Write for our 1927 catalog. It’s a 
dandy. 


Schenectady Bee Supply Co. 


242 UNION ST., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You ‘Best 
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NO WARPING OF COMBS. 











The “Perfect Comb” Conbiontion 


‘‘SUPERIOR’’ HEAVY DUTY FOUNDATION 


(Write for price, stating quantity desired.) 


‘‘SUPERIOR’’ NON-STRETCHING FRAME WIRE 


(52c per one-pound spool) 


‘‘SUPERIOR’’ METAL EYELETS FOR FRAMES Hi 


(Tool for inserting eyelets, 25c) 
(60c per thousand.) 


NO SPECIAL FRAMES REQUIRED. NO GNAWING ALONG THE WIRES. 
NO ADULTERATED BEESWAX. 


‘*Every Order a Rush Order’’ 


Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 
MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES 


Direct branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Seattle, Washington, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Agencies at Delta, Colorado, and Manhattan, Montana. 
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} JIM—I see where they say ‘‘High quality can’t be bought for low 
, prices. ”’ 
; T Pa rly ° : * 
{ NICK—Applesauce! That reminds me, I need some bee supplies in a 
J . . . . 
, hurry; and say Jim, you can’t get higher quality or lower prices 
) on Bee supplies than those from Muth at Cincinnati. I found 
? that out. 
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HONEY MARKETS 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of April) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Honey 
plant conditions are spotted. On the coast slope 
of San Diego County some plants are starting 
a month early, with strong colonies full of wild 
plum honey, while a little further north or- 
anges are reported a couple of weeks late, but 
in bloom. Swarming started before the first of 
the month, especially in overcrowded or single 
body hives, and is reported more active than 
last season. Much pollen is being carried to 
the hives, but little nectar as yet except in oc- 
casional sections. The recent heavy brooding, 
cloudy weather, and light nectar flow seriously 
depleted stores. Some sage near the coast re 
ported in full bloom, and beekeepers are opti 
mistic over prospects for a large crop. Alfilaria 
bloom is reported to be much below normal. 
Demand light, both domestic and foreign. Al 
falfa in the Imperial Valley is practically clean 
ed up, and while a little sage remains unsold, 
stocks are small. Beekeepers are reported to 
have sold one car white orange and sage at 8 %c 
per lb., and one car white sage at 8c per Ib. 
Sales of yellow beeswax reported at 35-40c per 
Ib. One car light amber alfalfa reported sold 
at 6%c per lb. Central California—Colonies 
are reported unusually strong in young bees, 
and swarming has started. More rain is needed, 
however, for a good crop of honey. Northern 
California—Fruit bloom is about over. Bees 
in the valleys are working on alfilaria and mus 
tard, and bees in the hills on manzanita and 
poison oak. Crop prospects are favorable, and 
sellers of beekeepers’ supplies are doing a good 
business in comb-honey equipment as well as 
extracted. Package bee men are busy shipping 
out orders. Little honey reported sold recent- 
ly. One care white start thistle reported mov- 
ed at 7%ec per lb. Beeswax, medium grade, 

quoted at 32c per lb. cash, 34c in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Bees wintered 
well. Spring is backward, however, and re 
cent frosts may have damaged some fruit. 
Stores reported very short, and many colonies 
have starved. Much alfalfa plowed under in 
some areas. Ample snow in the mountains. 
little honey reported sold. White sweet clove: 
and alfalfa in 60s brought 9-10c per Ilb.; small 
pails, 11%-12%e per Ib.; ton lots light amber 
alfalfa, 64%c; 60s, 8c; small pails, lle per lb. 
Fancy alfalfa comb honey reported sold at $3.40 
per case in carrier lots. Beeswax, light yellow, 
40c per lb 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Spring is ad- 
vancing very slowly, and recent heavy snow- 
fall over much of the area will cause still fur- 
ther delay In parts of Wyoming, for example, 
nearly two feet of snow fell in the last blizzard. 
This heavy precipitation should result in good 
nectar secretion, and honey flow. The cool 
weather is holding back blossoming of fruit 
trees, Brood-rearing, which had been encour- 
aged by pollen available from dandelions, ma 
ples and elms, has been slowed up. Stores are 
light, and frequent losses from starvation re 
ported. Much early feeding will be necessary 
to prevent further losses. The carlot market 
for honey is generally quiet. Although in some 
sections several cars have moved, some of them 
for shipment to Europe, much extracted still 
remains unsold Comb honey has been prac 
tically cleaned up. Local demand for extracted 
heney is reported to have improved, due partly 
to the fact that home stocks of canned fruit 
are getting light. Local sales might well ab- 
scrb a considerable amount of the unsold honey, 
if sufficient effort were made by holders of the 
honey. Prices continue low. Most recent car- 
lot sales of white sweet clover and alfalfa have 
been at 6e per Ib... few 5%c: few, 6%e, and 
2 cars reported at 7%e per Ib.; 60s, 8-10e per 
lb.; small pails, 10-12¢ per Ib.; light amber, 1 
ear, 5%e per Ib.; 60s, S'e; small pails, l2e 
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per lb. Few sales No. 1 white comb reported at 
$4.00 per case, Beeswax, country run, 30-32¢ 
per lb.; yellow, 36-37% per Ib. 

TEXAS—Rains have been spotted in amount, 
but general except near the coast. In north- 
east Texas hail destroyed fruit and truck crops 
over a considerable area. Willow and locust 
are yielding now, and huckleberry, persim 
mon, and other plants should soon be in bloom. 
3ees are in good condition, but the long-con 
tinued rain, with little opportunity for them 
to get out, has seriously depleted stores. Colo 
nies are building up rapidly, and swarming is 
leoked for soon. A fairly good crop of spring 
honey has been gathered in south Texas from 
catsclaw, soapbush, and mesquite. High winds 
may cut short the remainder of the flow. Horse 
mint is not expected to yield as it did not have 
sufficient rain for growth in the winter. The 
condition of colonies in south central Texas is 
spotted, Some are securing much surplus from 
mesquite, soapbush, huajilla, and hoarhound 
others are hardly making a living. Young bees 
are abundant and swarming has started. Con 
siderable volume of comb foundation and bee 
supplies reported sold in this section. Demand 
for honey shows little change, except that in 
some places local sales have increased as home 
supplies of jellies and preserves are getting 
low. Extracted light amber quoted in 60s at 
8-10c per Ib.; few sales extracted in small 
pails reported at 10c per lb. Beeswax quoted 
35e¢ per lb. for yellow, 23-30c per Ib. for coun 
try run, according to condition. 

PLAINS AREA—Bees came through th 
winter in unusually good condition. Colonies 
generally are well-filled with brood, although 
recently brood-rearing has been restricted by 
cool weather. Frequent rains have kept bees 
in the hives most of the time. Sleet in some 
districts broke down many branches of willow 
and cottonwood, reducing their value to the 
bees. In the northern sections the precipita 
tion was in the form of snow, and some South 
Dakota points record 45 inches of snow in the 
first two weeks of April. Record-breaking 
floods have placed thousands of acres of low 
land under water. Stores are very light, and 
feeding is necessary in most apiaries. Most 
honey, both comb and extracted, is out of the 
producers’ hands, but the price shows .0 ad 
vance, Current quotations for white clover ex 
tracted range 8-10c per lb. in 60s; white 
comb, $3.50-4.00; few, $4.25-4.50 per case 
Beeswax has sold around 33-37% per lb. Span 
ish needle comb quoted at $4.25-4.50 per case. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Although the recent weather has not 
been so favorable for flights, warm weather 
during February and March stimulated brood 
rearing, and colonies are generally strong in 
young bees. This early activity depleted stores 
and many colonies are in danger of starvation 
unless fed. Winter losses reported generally 
light. Honey plants look promising. Little 
honey reported sold during this two-week pe 
riod. White clover in ton lots has moved at 
8-10c per lb.; 60s, 9-12c; few, 13c¢ per Ib, 
small pails, 14c per lb.; white clover-basswood 
quoted in 60s, 12%-14c per lb.; small pails 
16c per lb.; light amber basswood-white clo 
ver, ton lots, 9c; 60s, 10-12%c; small pails 
13-14c per lb. A small lot of baking stock 
moved at 7e per lb. White comb has sold at 
$4.50-6.00 per case. Light beeswax, 38-42c Ib, 


From Producers’ Associations 
During the past few weeks considerable ex 
tracted honey in car lots has been shipped out 
from intermountain territory, relieving the sit 
uation perceptibly. Prospects for honey crop 
in northern Colorado are only fair. We have 
had a four-day snowstorm that is liable to 
bring on a good amount of dandelion bloon 
which ought to help the bees to build up; but 
sweet clover is not showing up any too plent 
ful in most localities in northern Colorado 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn 
Denver, Colo., April 15. F, Rauchfuss, Se 
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for honey on the domestic markets 
very fair during March, and we are 


Demand 
as been 


hoping it will continue during April and May. 
The export markets are still dull, demand not 
active, and prices unattractive. 

The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 


te 


Toronto, April 4. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr. 


Report of Honey Producers 
Early in April we sent the following ques- 
ons to actual honey producers: 
Do you expect that any of last year’s honey 
will be carried over until new honey is ready 
for the market’? If so, about what per cent 
of the crop? 
At what price has honey been sold, or con 
tracted for, in large lots (state whether car 
load or less) in your locality during the past 
month (a) Extracted honey, per pound! 
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(b) Comb honey, fancy No. 1, 
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per case? 


What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb, 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 


5-lb. pails? 
per section? 
How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair or rapid. 

What is the per cent of winter and spring 
loss of colonies, if any, to date in your 
locality ! 

What is your estimate of the condition of 
the colonies at this time as compared with 
normel! Give answer in per cent. 

What is your estimate of the condition of 
the honey plants at this time as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 

How does the early honey flow, if any, thus 


(b) Comb honey, fancy No. 1 





What are prices when sold to grocers in case far compare with normal! Give answer in 
lots! (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or per cent. 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? The following answers were received: 
Large Pet. Kar.Flow 
Pct. lots. To grocers. Retail. Move wint. Col. Plant pet. 
State. Name Unsold. Ext. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. loss, cond. con. aver. 
Ala. W. D. Achord a 50. .$.08 ; . - 8.75 .. Slow 1 100..100..100 
Ala. J. M. Cutts... eal : ..$.50..$4.80.. .80..$.30..Slow .. 2..100..100.. 80 
Ark. Jas. Johnson .. 0. es -- 5.00..1.00.. .28..Slow 2 125..100..100 
Ark. J. V. Ormond.. 0 : .1.50 Slow - ©6..185..100..185 
Cal. L, L. Andrews. 5.. 06% .75.. 1.00 30..Fair ., 5..1235..110.. 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson ; . Be! OS. 2 .33..Fair 4..100..100. 
Cal. M. C. Richter. . 5 : 1.25 Slow ta! 100. .100 90 
Cal. M. A. Saylor... re 2 60.. 4.50 .80.. .30..Rapid »..100..100. .100 
Col. J. A. Green..... 20.. + a 90 Slow 4..110..100..100 
Col, B. W. Hopper... ‘ 65. 3.65 75 20..Fair 2 100 100 100 
Conn. A. Latham .... » ° <= 1.05 7.00. .1.30 40..Fair »..100..100. 
Conn. A. W. Yates..... 0 1.00 7.00. .1.30. .40. . Slow 5 100 100 
Fla. Cc. C. Cook.. 0 O07. 83. 1.10 Slow 20 75 75 75 
Fla, Harry Hewitt . O.4 90. 1.17 . Fair 1..110..100..120 
Ga. J. J. Wilder we 80.. 5.00. .1.00 25..Fair 0..100..100..125 
Ida. J. E. Miller ; OR 50 75 .25..Fair ~ 100 100. 
Il. Re a Es veces | Dex , - oo 6 : Slow 20 80..100.. 
Ind, T. C. Johnson ei s% .. 80.. 4.80..1.00 Slow . 5..100..100.. 
Ind. E. S. Miller... 25. 90 4.80. .1.10 Slow 10 95 95. 
Ind. Jay Smith ... 0 : 1.25 Fair 50..100..100. 
la. E. G. Brown 0 .. ae 4.00... .90 .Fair 3..120..150.. 
Ia. F. Ooverdale ..... 5.. .10.. .70.. 4.00..1.00 22..Fair 3..120..150 
la. W. S. Pangbur1 Fair ;..100 90.. 
Kans Frank Hill =a Slow 10 95..100 
Kans. J. A. Nininger. ~- 060.. 4.25. .1.00 25..Fair 5..100..110.. 
La. i “ie Mc ce ». es > ae : 87 . Slow 5..100..100..100 
Me. o mi Gleee...... 8. .1.35.. 7.00. .1.50 37. . Fair 110..100.. 
Md. S. G. Crocker... .1.25.. 5.50..1.50 35. .Slow 10 90 90.. 
Mass. B. N. Gates... , , . Fair 15 95 - 
Mich Floyd Markham Bus £65 .1.00.. ..Fair »..100..100 
Mich. L. D. Bartlett..... it Toe ae 90.. .25..Fair 8..110..100..100 
Mich. E. D. Townsend, 25.. .09. . Slow 100 85. .100 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck... 0 : : is ' 1..100 110.. 75 
Mo. J. M. Romberger... §.. — 4.50 1.00 .25..Slow 10 75..100 
Neb. J. H. Wagner. . : 0.. 09% .65 .90 .Fair . 5 95..110 
Nev. G. G. Schmeis..... 0 “2 2..100..100 
N.J. mm @. Gash... 1.25 t5..Slow .. 5 90 70. 
N.Y, Geo. B. Howe... . 92. 30..Slow .. 25 75. , 
N.Y. Adams & Myers. ‘ 1.10.. .30..Slow 5 75 50. 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser..... S.c Mess ‘ 75.. .88..8low .. 5&.. 80 80.. 
N.C, Cc. L. Sams..... 0. -1.00.. 4.50. .1.25. Se..meee «as €. O00. 08.. 
N.C. C. S. Baumgarner e+ mm * & _* BO..7aser .. ©6..308. .308.. 
Ohic iis. Ss BRS k's owes « S. —. 6 5.50. .1,35. .85..Fair 95..100.. 
Ohio Fred Leininger . G... <O.ckae 4.80.. . Fair §.. 90..100.. 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen .. 0 — et .40..Fair 6..100..100.. 90 
Okla, C. F. Stiles. 5 Attn. ae 85.. 4.75. .1.00 30..Slow 0..100..100. 
Ore. H. A. Scullen. < eo 95.. .25..Fair 2 90..100..100 
Pa. Harry Beaver .. a seas ees re Slow . 8  _—_— 
Pa. Dy. Ge GEOR. 2c wee 0. cee. Ti. kee. 6.10 i... .« Bs 
S.C. E. S. Pevost.... Pas 75. 4.80.. .88.. .23..Slow 10..100..100..100 
S.D. L. A. Syverud.. : 70.. 4.80.. 85. 25..Slow Fe. Se 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan.. 0 . 1.25 . Slow 1..100..100..100 
Tenn G. M. Bentley..... O.. is ae .1.25 .Fair 4..100..100..100 
Tex Be. Me GN, «wo 0 Dei i= (ee 90 . Slow S..2061. 8... 
Tex, J. N. Mayes....... 5 BOs BBs Slow 4..100..100.. 50 
Utah. N. E. Miller...... .. 06% .55.. Fair 4..100.. 90.. 
Utah. sy aa 20.. co a 50.. .20..Slow 10. 90. 90.. 50 
Vt. a. me GES... u<. e.% — * , elow .. F..100.. B.. 
Va. a, SE. geese OF. >» vow 38.. 28... >. ~> Seca Bee 
Woe Me. Ba Gee. cide a ks “s Slow 9 85.. 80.. 
Wash, G. W. B. Saxton... 25.. ss oes » as Slow 5..100..100..100 
Waves Se Wee WD. . ccs _ ee. ee 2. 30 95..105.. 
Wis N. E. France..... 15 okays ecceee? «<. BD. WR Res 
Wis. me FW. WHOM 6 oes -2.28.. 80: sew ss 80; 1200. . B00, 
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Bee SUPPLIES 
MORE THAN 500 DISTRIBUTORS 


Why Buy Root Quality 
Bee Supplies? 


CORRECTLY MANUFACTURED. 
BEST QUALITY OF MATERIAL. 


> 09 BO 


COMPLETE LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES. 
COST PER YEAR’ 


S SERVICE LOW. 


Root Big Bee Supply Centers 


O. G. Rawson, 
3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Il. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 


510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis, 
873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 


124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. I. Root Co.’s Bee Supplies, 


148 Chambers St., New York City, N. Y. 


A. M. Moore, 
22% 8S. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. 


North Dakota Bee Supply Co., 


Moorhead, Minn. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, 


7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. M. Stewart & Co., 


Indiana, Pa. 


Mason Bee Supply Company, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


A. I. Root Company of St. Paul, 
290 East Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


F. E. Burgess, 


305 N. Elm St., Warren, Ohio. 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


F. Coombs & Son, 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Wilson & Wilson, 


206 EB. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Zack Davis Company, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


A. W. Yates, 
3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


The I. W. Scott Company, 


500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. M. Love & Co., 


1040 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


F. A. Martiny, 


2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


Stiles Bee Supply Co., 








Cor. 13th Ave. and Fern St., Stillwater, Okla. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


THE LARGEST BEE SUPPLY MANUFACTURER 
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Package Prices for the Season, F. 0. B. Shipping Point 


1 pkg. 10 pkgs. 50 pkgs. 100 pkgs. 
2-pound with untested queen................ $3.60 $33.50 $160. 00 $310.00 
3-pound with untested queen..............-- 4.50 42.50 205.00 400.00 
4-pound with untested queen................. 5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 


Combless or with stores on comb as desired. 
Guarantee safe arrival, subject to notation on ‘express bad-order delivery receipt. 
Shipments to Canada furnished with all necessary papers. Safe arrival guaranteed in 


Ontario only. 
QUEEN PRICES FOR MAY DELIVERIES 


1 to 3. 4 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or more. 
Untested queen .......... $1.25 ea. $1.15 ea. $1.10 ea. $1.05 ea. $1.00 ea. 
Selected untested ........ 1.50 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 1.30 ea. 1.25 ea. 
0 eer 2.00 ea. 1.80 ea. 1.70 ea. 1.60 ea. 1.50 ea. 
Selected tested ........... 3.00 ea. 2.80 ea. 2.70 ea. 2.60 ea. 2.50 ea. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
QUEEN PRICES FOR a AND JULY DELIVERIES 


1 to 3. to 9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or more. 
Untested queen .. .$1.00 ea. $0. 0 ea. $0.85 ea. $0.80 ea. $0.75 ea. 
Selected untested ........ 1.25 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.10 ea. 1.05 ea. 1.00 ea. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
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WHATEVER YOUR BANKING NEEDS 
The Savings Deposit Bank Co. is glad to offer you the use of its 
facilities through its Banking by Mail service. 

We shall be glad to give you full details upon request. 
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=Bee Suppuicse= =@Bee Suppiics—= 


Root Biz, Bee Supply Centers 





KANSAS 


J. Underwood & Sons, Lawrence. 
Herschel Short, Altoona 
A. V. Small, Augusta. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell Storage & Transfer Co., Mitchell. 
Folsland Brothers, Oldham. 
Dr. Oscar H. Clark, Newell. 


IOWA 


Wertz Seed Company, Sioux City. 

Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines. 

Midland Supply Co., 17 2nd St., Southwest, 
MASON CITY 


NEBRASKA 


Griswold Seed & Nursery Co., Lincoln. 
Carhart Lumber Company, Wayne. 
H. A. Mark, Oshkosh. 


COLORADO 


gebouete e Grain Co., Canaie Springs. 
J. E. Wadleigh, LaJunta 


MISSOURI 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill 
Springfield Seed Co., Springfield. 
Mid-West Seed Company, 503 Walnut St., 
KANSAS CITY 
The Chesmore Seed Co., 210-212 8S. Third 
St., St. Joseph. 


Your needs are being anticipated by many other dis- 
tributors that are also stocked to serve you well. 


The A. I. Root Company of Iowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Now It Is So Easy to Get Good | ‘ 


Combs and Stron3 Colonies | | 














Slip a sheet of Dadant’s Wired Foundation into a 
Lewis Slotted Bottombar frame. Nail in the wedge 
—and the job is done. é 


tS 2, Phedieens * Pa hae fre yr hk ga tty a 
or ROKR MaRS ‘iets hte, ee ee 





Such wonderful combs. Even surfaced. Worker cells to the very corners. 
No sag. Beautiful. And such big colonies of bees. Wired foundation 
makes the small hive big and the big hive bigger. 


When you plan your foundation buying consider 
what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired — Plain — Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere — Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. I 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’'’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 





— 





A NEW book just off the press, entitled 
“Honey of Danger,” published by Chelsea 
House, New 
York, is a thrill- 
ing story of ad- 
venture in the 
north woods, the plot being built around 
a commercial apiary. The story is told 
in the language of the apiary, the author, 
Frank Lillie Pollock, being a beekeeper 
as well as a story writer. A serial story 
of beekeeping by the same author was 
published in the Youth’s Companion some 
years ago. Honey-dew which contains 
the rare sugar melezitose figures in a 
serious complication in the plot. 


Beekeeping in 
Literature 


es A = 


DR. ARNOLD LORAND, in “Old Age 
Deferred,” a translation of which is pub 
lished by 


Another Great Medical IF. A. Da 
Authority Recom- vis Com 
mends Honey pany, 

Phila 


delphia, recommends honey as the best 
health sweet. If the information which 
he sets forth in this book regarding the 
healthfulness of honey could be impressed 
upon the public, the present surplus of 
honey would not last long. Following are 
a few of his statements: 

Honey is easily digested and assimilated; it 
is the best sweet food, as it does not cause 
flatulence and can even prevent it, to a certain 
extent promoting the activity of the bowels. It 
can easily be added to the five meals a day I 
recommend in cases of arterio-sclerosis and of 
weak heart. As it would be unwise to leave 
such a hard-working organ as the heart with- 
out any food over the long hours of the night, 
[ recommend heart patients to take before go 
ing to bed a glass of water with honey and 
lemon juice in it and also to take it when 





Se 
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awakening at night (honey dissolves in warm 
water), * * * * The use of sugar can 
not well replace honey. In the same amount, 
sugar is chemically irritating to the stomach. 





— A a———— 


J. E. CRANE, one of the oldest and most 
faithful writers for this journal, will eele 
bate his 87th birth 
AFaithful day on May 16 if 
& Contributor his life is spared 
until that time. 
Through his writings he has made _ so 
many friends and admirers among the 
readers of this journal that no doubt 
many will send him a letter of greeting 
to cheer him along through his remain 
ing days. Mr. Crane began writing for 
Gleanings when it was first founded in 
1873, thus making 54 years of faithful 
service to our readers. He began his 
paragraph writing in 1906 under the 
heading “Fancies and Fallacies.” Two 
years later the heading was changed to 
the present title, “Siftings.” 


as A === 


JAMES I. HAMBLETON, in charge of 
the Bee Culture Division of the Bureau 
of Entomology, 
Government Washington, D. 
Establishes Free C., announces 
Grading Service that govern 
ment honey-col- 
or graders are being placed in the offices 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles in or 
der to extend free grading service to the 
western part of the United States. Free 
grading service according to the United 
States Standards can now be had by send 
ing a sample to the following addresses: 
Room 2, Ferry Building, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Room 206, Wholesale Terminal 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif.; 102 War 
ren St., New York City; Division of 
Grades and Standards, Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri 
eulture, Washington, D. C.; Division of 
Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. A small sample, about two ounces, is 
all that is required. 
Government graders are also to be lo- 


. eated in London and Hamburg so that 


importers in the principal countries to 
which we now export honey can safely 
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order honey by the use of the color 
grader and the United States standards 
for honey without being compelled to 
wait for samples. The new bulletin de- 
scribing the United States standards for 
honey grades announced in our March is- 
sue, together with government graders 
available to importers of honey in Eu- 
rope, should help to increase the foreign 
demand for United States honey. 


os A oe 


MR. HAMBLETON has been giving con- 
siderable attention to the foreign trade 
in honey, and 
Uncle Sam Looks by working 
(= for Honey through the 
Market Abroad = various _branch- 
es of the gov- 
ernment in Washington connected with 
the protection and promotion of foreign 
trade good results are already beginning 
to appear in the favorable consideration 
now being given United States honey in 
foreign countries. In addition to this 
he is obtaining considerable publicity for 
honey through trade journals and through 
the distribution of accurate statements 
in foreign countries in regard to honey 
from the United States, which in many 
European countries is regarded as arti- 
ficial on account of its beautiful appear- 
ance and light color. Commercial Amer- 
ica, a2 magazine which goes to nearly all 
the large importers in foreign countries, 
recently published a well-illustrated ar- 
ticle describing the production of honey 
in the United States and emphasizes the 
advantages of ordering honey graded ac 
eording to the United States standard 
grades. This is certainly a commendable 
piece of work on the part of the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Hambleton is intensely in- 
terested in opening up greater foreign 
markets for American honey and will take 
advantage of every available govern 
ment ageney as well as other agencies in 
doing this. 


——a« A oe 
years tests of 
(Be) Plow-Down Crop 
gumes for 
tion of corn, oats and the plow-down crop, 
crops received no manure nor fertilizers. 
for corn the following spring gave an in- 


THE Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has conducted during the past nine 
Sweet Clover Best the value of 
different _le- 

plowing down on its Paulding County Ex- 
periment Farm. Both a two-year rota- 
and a three-year rotation of corn, oats, 
and legume hay have been used. The 
In these tests, biennial white sweet clo 
ver seeded with oats and plowed down 
crease of 18 bushels of corn per acre and 
9 bushels increase in oats over the check 
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field in which no legume was used. These 
increases are nearly double those secured 
from either medium red clover or mam- 
moth clover. In addition to the great in- 
crease in the yield of corn and oats, sweet 
clover put the soil in better condition 
than the other clovers, making it more 
friable and easier to work. Similar re- 
sults were obtained in the three-year ro- 
tation when a crop of hay was taken and 
the stubble and small growth remaining 
on the ground were plowed under the fol 
lowing spring for corn. Sweet clover was 
far ahead of all other legumes throughout 
the tests. While good hay can be made 
from sweet clover if cut at the right time 
and properly cured, apparently this plant 
is being looked upon more and more as a 
plow-down crop. The two-year rotation 
of biennial sweet clover does not help the 
beekeeper since it is plowed down the 
following spring after seeding. As a two- 
year rotation, Hubam holds out the great- 
est promise so far as nectar is concerned, 
since it blooms the first year. 





a A ee 


Prevention of 
Early Swarming 


BEES are swarming earlier than usual in 
the South, and from present indications 

there will no 

doubt be con- 
& siderable trou 

ble from early 
swarming in the North this season. Re 
ports indicate that bees have wintered 
well throughout most of the country, ex 
cept where they were permitted to starve, 
and that colonies are building up rapidly. 
Unless weather conditions are bad there 
will no doubt be much swarming even in 
the North this month. 

This early swarming can usually be pre 
vented by giving a second story contain 
ing dark brood combs as soon as the colo 
nies become strong enough to occupy 
them. The dark combs attract the bees 
to the second story, and the queen usu- 
ally begins laying in the upper story 
within a few days after it is given, where- 
as if light-colored combs were given not 
as many bees would go above and the 
queen would be much less inclined to go 
above to lay. 

While the scattering of brood through 
two stories is somewhat objectionable in 
comb-honey production, this method is so 
effective in preventing swarming previous 
to the main honey flow that many comb 
honey producers are willing to sort the 
combs of brood and reduce the hive to 
one story at the beginning of the main 
honey flow when the comb-honey supers 
are given, in order to prevent early 
swarming previous to the main honey 
flow. Some comb-honey producers use a 
queen-excluder between the brood-cham 
ber and the upper story containing dark 
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combs to confine the queen to the brood- 
ehamber and thus do away with the sort- 
ing of brood combs when the hive is re- 
duced to one story. Im this case the 
worker bees occupy the second story even 
though the queen can not go above, and 
this expansion of the colony through two 
or three stories previous to the main hon- 
ey flow usually results in the prevention 
of swarming even when the excluder is 
used in bringing about better conditions 
for comb-honey production. There is 
plenty of room in a single standard 10 
frame brood-chamber for the most pro- 
lific queen if the honey is stored above, 
but it is often necessary to entice the 
excess of young bees out of the brood- 
chamber by means of a super of old dark 
combs to prevent early swarming. 


os A a 


BEEKEEPERS located in the clover re- 
gion where the main honey flow is from 


white clover 

Increase Previous and alsike clo- 

& to the Main ver, and where 
Honey Flow good manage- 


ment is nee- 
essary to bring the colonies up to profit- 
able strength in time for this relatively 
early honey flow, would not think of di- 
viding their colonies in the spring and 
trying to work both divisions for honey. 
Rut in sweet clover and alfalfa regions 
the honey flow comes relatively later. 
Many beekeepers who obtain their sur 
plus honey from sweet clover and alfalfa 
practice dividing their colonies early this 
month, since they find that both divisions 
can be built up to full strength before 
the opening of the main honey flow, 
which begins late in June. Some have 
worked out a system by which each col- 
ony is divided into two parts as nearly 
equal as can be made, then one of the 
divisions from each colony is moved to 
an out-apiary in order that the division 
that must be given a new location shall 
not be depleted by bees returning to the 
old location. The queenless division is 
given a young laying queen immediately 
after the division is made, in order that 
brood-rearing shall not be interrupted. 

It is pointed out that, in localities hav- 
ing a relatively late honey flow, the colo- 
nies left undivided reach their peak of 
brood-rearing early, bringing on the stage 
of action a great horde of workers some 
time before the honey flow begins, and 
that such colonies are in poor condition 
to take advantage of the later honey 
flow. When the colonies are divided at 
the right time these workers are used to 
rear bees for the later honey flow, and 
the colonies not being permitted to reach 
their peak of brood-rearing forge ahead, 
spending all their energy in the direction 
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of brood-rearing, thus bringing on the 
stage of action two strong colonies for 
the later honey flow instead of one poor 
one. This system has great advantages 
in localities having a relatively late and 
long honey flow, as in the case of sweet 
clover and alfalfa, as well as in some 
southern localities. 

It has long been recognized in re- 
gions having relatively late honey flows 
that colonies which become strong early 
in the season do not do as well as colo- 
nies which come up to the peak of 
strength later. In such regions producers 
have even advocated putting the colonies 
on short rations in the spring in order to 
held them back in brood-rearing, then 
supplying sufficient stores later in order 
that the colonies shall reach their peak 
in brood-rearing at the right time to take 
advantage of the later honey flow. In 
some localities in the South, where the 
bees build up to great strength some time 
previous to the main honey flow, bee- 
keepers hold back their colonies by tak- 
ing out bees to fill packages. If there is 
no important honey flow for a month or 
six weeks after the colonies have reached 
their peak of brood-rearing in the spring, 
the colonies are actually better prepared 
for the honey flow by being held back in 
this way. 

Wherever these conditions exist, care- 
ful division of the colonies at the right 
time is profitable. When increase is not 
desired, the colonies can be reunited at 
the close of the season, so that it is nee- 
essary to winter over only half as many 
colonies as are operated for honey pro 
duction. While such management can 
not be carried out in the clover region, 
at least under present conditions, the 
Editor has for years looked forward to 
the time when a system of management 
may be worked out even for the clover 
region by which two strong colonies shall 
be united in October, and wintered so 
well that they can be divided late in 
April or early in May, and each division 
built up in time for the honey flow. As 
sweet clover increases in the white clover 
region, such a system of management be- 
comes more desirable. With colonies 
forging ahead as they are now doing in 
the clover region, it is possible that many 
colonies could be divided now, the queen- 
less portion supplied with a young laying 
queen from the South, and both divisions 
put in better condition than the original 
colony would have been if not divided, if 
the locality has considerable sweet clover 
in addition to white clover and alsike clo- 
ver. Of course, such a system will re- 
quire that each division be abundantly 


. supplied with honey in order that brood- 


rearing may be carried on to the greatest 
possible extent after the division is made. 
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INCREASING BEEKEEPER’S INCOME 


It is difficult at 
present to write 
anything for a bee 


journal without 
saying something 


about the marketing 
situation. When we try to think of the 
best advice on spring management, or 
swarm control, or even on the disease 
situation, the subject is obscured by the 
mist of marketing difficulties which ever 
arises before our eyes. 

Honey is being sold all over the United 
States and Canada by producers, at least, 
at what we think are ruinously low prices, 
or is being held for something better. Pro- 
ducers of bees and queens are no better 
off, for while there is a rush of orders in 
the early spring, prices are being cut here 
as well and losses in transit make the re 
turns precarious. Reports of honey mar- 
kets from all points have read “dull,” 
“draggy,” or “no movement” with de 
pressing uniformity for several years 
in fact, ever since the war-price boom 
broke. Canadian prices were held up 
over a period of years by protection and 
a false condition which could not last, 
the belief that western Canada was not 
a producing region; but that belief has 
now been dissipated. Of course, this does 
not state the condition exactly with ref- 
erence to Canada, for there was another 
condition in the West which I shall dis 
cuss presently. This is being rapidly 
overcome, 

Many plans for marketing honey have 
been worked out, and most of them have 
been helpful. In Ontario we have a very 
strong organization built along the most 
approved co-operative lines, and the great 
majority of producers have cast in their 
lot with it. Millions of pounds of Ontario 
honey are exported annually to relieve 
congestion at home. All Canada is being 
helped, and prices to buyers have been 
wonderfully stabilized. The producers 
who have not joined the co-operative are 
reaping the benefit, and the members are 
paying the bill, knowing that without 
such organized effort all would be facing 
ruin, feeling the self-respect of sharing 
the common burden, and hoping that in- 
tensive advertising of their brand, sus 
tained by high standards of grading rig 
idly enforced, will ultimately and speed 
ily give them an advantage. 

Depression in Other Agricultural Lines 

It is said that “misery ioves company,” 
and if there is any comfort in knowing 
that other lines of production experience 
the same periods of depression, we have 
it. Canadian fruit-growers are asking 
for tariff protection from the southern 
fruits which take the cream of the Cana- 


By Morley Pettit dian market before 
Difficulties Encountered by the One- 
Cropper. Diversification a Remedy ida citrus growers 


for Beekeeper’s Troubles 


the home-grown 
fruit is ready. Flor- 


have a terrible time 
with a big crop of 
oranges every so often, and have to dump 
carloads of fruit or leave it unpicked. 
North Carolina peach growers complain 
bitterly that peaches from Georgia come 
up and glut the early market because 
every hundred miles south makes the ri- 
pening a week earlier. And so it goes all 
down the line. 

But perishable fruits, while they have 
to be marketed within a short space of 
time and are more difficult in that re 
spect, do not present the same, problem 
as products which can be stored and kept 
almost indefinitely. With them it is 
“Now or never.” They are either mar- 
keted or dumped, and no carry-over re 
mains anywhere to affect next year’s 
prices. Cotton, on the other hand, prop- 
erly baled, seems to be almost indestruet- 
ible by mere time. When the price is 
low it may get as far as the warehouses, 
but much of it remains on the farm or in 
the villages, in the barn or garage, on the 
side veranda or in the doubtful shelter 
of the china-berry tree back of the house. 
Just let the price show sufficient activity 
and the bales begin to move from their 
long resting place to the shipping points 
where the slack in supply is speedily 
taken up. Sugar is in the same elo3s, so 
is grain. 

Honey is sort of between the two. It 
will keep long enough for us to exercise 
all decent deliberation in seeking a prof 
itable market, but when carried over in 
storage for a year or more, any deficien 
cies in first quality show up. Even if it 
does not ferment, it may separate or 
break down into its component parts, 
leaving liquid on the top and solid in 
the bottom of the container. All kinds 
of honey turn darker with age, some 
kinds more rapidly than others. This is 
particularly noticeable in southern hon- 
eys. The famous gallberry honey becomes 
several shades darker in a year’s time. 
The grading of honey with a view to its 
future keeping qualities is one of the big 
gest problems we have to face in a large 
selling organization which undertakes 
really to merchandise honey—-I mean, to 
carry it from the producer clear through 
to the satisfied consumer, to produce a 
demand and to earry a stock which will 
satisfy that demand at all seasons of the 
year. This I take to be the chief end 
of an organization of that kind. 

Diversification for Beekeepers 

Now. after all is said and done, an 
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the very best selling organization is funce- 
tioning at the peak of its ability, how 
shall the producer of any commodity meet 
the marketing difficulties which will still 
be present? Year after year the Ameri- 
econ cotton growers have been urged to 
reduce their acreage of cotton whenever 
a period of over-production occurred. 
Have they done it? Not that. anyone 
could notice. Whenever there seemed to 
be a general agreement, it is said that 
every grower went home and planted 
more than ever in order to get the bene- 
fit of the higher price. But, supposing 
they actually had reduced their produc 
tion, the benefit would have been spread 
over the other cotton-growing countries 
of the world till it would have disap 
peared. The same may be said of sugar 
or of grain or of honey. When we get 
into the markets of the world, control of 
quantity production is beyond us. We 
ean only hope to win by cutting costs, 
after we have done all we can to increase 
the demand. 

Another line of advice which is going 
out to eotton-growers might well be con- 
sidered. It is being seriously considered 
and acted upon by grain growers, bee- 
keepers, and other one-croppers; and that 
is mixed or diversified farming. This 
means getting the eggs out of one bas- 
ket into several, and, what is more to the 
point, filling out the employment of the 
year so as to save some of the time which 
has previously been wasted, and spread 
ing the overhead cost over more than one 
undertaking. In plain language, we must 
face the fact that it is rather too much 
for a man to expect to make a comfort- 
able living according to American stand- 
ards and be idle half the year or more. 
Time was when we could in beekeeping, 
hut that time is probably past. 

Nature is so kind to the one-cropper in 
the cotton-belt that he is able to carry 
the idea through to its ultimate conelu- 
sion, to allow his living conditions to fall 
considerably below what the organized 
working man would scorn as the lowest 
American standard, and still be healthy 
and happy and comfortable most of the 
time. Trees grow more rapidly than in 
the North, so he never lacks fuel to keep 
out the small amount of winter chill he 
has to endure. The long hot summer saps 
his energy so he is content to settle down 
and raise cotton—and children—and dogs 

and some chickens and a few hogs. He 
does little or nothing to get home-grown 
fertilizer back into the soil, so he must 
go out and buy fertilizer to plant with 
his eotton seed. When this is done he 
goes fishing or shooting until the cotton 
is ready to “chop,” or thin with a hoe, 
Then he cultivates it until it is big 
enough to “lay by.” After that he has 
another rest until picking time. When 
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the cotton has been picked and ginned 
and baled there is a big long rest waiting 
for the time to buy more fertilizer and 
plant again. Of course there are other 
duties interspersed, but that is the gen 
eral layout of the year. If cotton sells 
for a good price there is a new ear of a 
small variety and a general good time 
for all. The man who owns several farms 
being worked for cotton buys something 
that would scorn a Ford—and the nu- 
merous gasoline companies thrive and 
prosper. Whenever the world happens to 
produce more cotton than is being con 
sumed, and the price to the producer goes 
down below what it has actually cost him 
to produce, everybody feels the pinch, 
but southern nature is still kind and we 
earry on, 

How much this reminds us of the one- 
croppers of the North, except that up 
there nature is far from kind to the im- 
provident. When it was first learned that 
grain could be grown on the fertile prai 
ries of the great Northwest, people rush 
ed in there and took up homesteads on 
terms which allowed them to occupy the 
land for only a part of the year. The 
most of them became not farmers but 
miners of the land, whose fertility they 
supposed to be inexhaustible. Like the 
cotton-growers, they burned the dry vege 
table matter off the surface as an easier 
way of getting rid of it than working it 
hack into the land for fertilizer. When 
the crop made good they spent the win 
ter back home or in California or Florida. 
When it failed they had to remain and 
exist on the ranch, and a miserable exis 
tence it was, too, with a winter climate 
far from being as kind as that of the 
cotton-belt. As fertility ran out and 
weeds crowded in, many of the farms 
were abandoned and depression prevail- 
ed. Then they began to turn to diversi 
fied farming, and real farm homes were 
established, with better conditions and 
more comforts. With it came sweet clo- 
ver and beekeeping, and they are begin 
ning to supply their own honey needs and 
to export. That brings us back to the 
honey marketing situation again. 

Specializing in Honey Production 

T need not enlarge on the habits of the 
honey producer in a beekeeping journal. 
He has long been taught to save up his 
literature to be read in winter when he 
has nothing else to do. I, personally, 
have done my share of teaching that one 
must specialize exclusively. There were 
and still are strong arguments in its fa 
vor. And yet, why should an able-bodied 
man expect to make a comfortable living 
for the whole year out of the employment 
of half the year or less? 

At the recent Toronto convention dis- 
cussion turned considerably to the ocecu- 
pations which might profitably be com- 
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hined with heekeeping. It was found 
that, with greatly reduced profits, our 
members are drifting back to former oc- 
cupations, or taking on new ones. Some 
are spending their winters as salesmen in 
near-by cities. Others are taking up 
branches of farming such as fruit, poul- 
try, dairying, and the like. At least one 
has gone back to his old trade of barber- 
ing for the winter months. Fur farming 
is attracting considerable attention from 
those who have sufficient capital to take 
it up. An excellent combination is found 
on a farm where there is a young father 
and several sons all capable of doing a 
man’s work. One son specializes with the 
bees, but all are willing to turn their 
hands to whatever branch of farm work 
is most urgent at the time. They have 
a good-sized truck which takes care of 
the out-apiary transportation, also the 
farm trucking, and does custom work for 
neighbor farmers as well. Another young 
beekeeper uses his truck to make a trip 
every morning for neighbors, hauling 
milk to a creamery. Then he has his 
afternoons for apiary work. This all dis 
tributes the overhead cost over more 
sources of income than the one of honey 
alone, and makes the workers surer of a 
fair income from year to year. 


Reducing Output of Inferior Grades of 
Honey 


In our apiary management itself we 
could do more towards keeping the cheap- 
er grades of honey off the market. The 
dark and amber grades are always the 
hardest to sell. By the use of the food- 
chamber we can do much towards keeping 
these on the hives for brood-rearing in 
early spring. Try to arrange to have the 
food-chamber filled with these cheaper 
grades of honey. Just after the last 
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brood has emerged late in the fall, feed 
fifteen to eighteen pounds of best sugar 
syrup, which they will store in the space 
left by emerging brood. The bees will 
cluster right on this feed and it will 
earry them through most of the winter. 
As flying periods arrive in spring the 
queen begins laying and heavier con- 
sumption of food takes them onto the 
honey which is probably better for pre- 
paring brood food than syrup. Some say 
only ten pounds of syrup as a safety feed, 
but I prefer more. Eighteen pounds of 
syrup will be reduced to its actual sugar 
content, twelve pounds, by the time it is 
stored in the comb. That is little enough 
for a long cold winter. 

With reference to the discussion as to 
whether bees will cluster in cold weather 
on empty or full combs, I-had an inter- 
esting experience in Georgia in January. 
Immediately after a cold spell it turned 
warm enough for bees to fly a little. | 
looked over more than a hundred colonies 
just to see what they were doing in win- 
ter conditions. Not one in five had any 
brood at all. The rest were just clustered 
quietly, their queens among them, smal! 
and behaving like any worker. In every 
case they were clustered on combs filled 
with honey. In no single case was the 
cluster formed on empty combs. It was 
usually unsealed, and indications showed 
that whenever it turned mild and their 
supply was low they sent workers to out- 
side combs to uncap and move into the 
cluster-space a fresh supply of food for 
the next cold snap. I judg:d from this 
that, if given just as th- last brood 
emerged, the safety feed of syrup would 
go right into the cluster-space and form 
the main winter supply, as we have usu- 
ally argued. 

Helena, Georgia. 








BEEKEEPING IN SCOTLAND 


The last country 
which we visited 
was Seotland, the 


land of Seott and Beekeepi 
3urns, and also the 


Land o 
land of Pettigrew, 


Jonner, and a host of worthies in bee 
keeping. It is now the land of John An 
derson, Tinsley, Avery, Thake, and oth 
ers, who make up as fine a lot of beemen 
as has ever been collected in any land at 
any time. They made a mistake in per 
mitting “Judge” Barr to leave for Amer 
ica, but what would we do on this side 
without Scotchmen such as he? They 
can not have him back, for then they 
would be too rich. 

Scotland is a smaller country for the 
beekeeper than England, and we could 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 
Some of the Men Who Are Making 
History in the 
the Heather 


plan only alittle over 
two weeks there out 
of the summer. In 
many ways the bee 
keeping situation 
in Seotland is the 
same as that of England, so it will not 
be necessary to repeat what was recorded 
for the country to the South. The bees 
are the same as in England and the situa 
tion with regard to societies is about the 
same, except that the British society is 
probably less powerful in Scotland than 
in England. The hives used are the same, 
except that there are a few like Anderson 
who want a barn for their bees. Anderson 
has a hive with frames 18 by 15 inches, 
although he is not using this exclusively. 
But then my good friend Anderson will 
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understand what I mean when I say that 
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content, but to the viscous nature of the 


a he does not want to agree with anyone’ product; and, so far as | am aware, this 
“ else. I think that he was sorely disap- has never been explained properly from 
; pointed in me—at least he said that he a chemical point of view. 
1 was—because we agreed on so many There are other honey plants in Scot- 
; things, and because when he came to land, of course. The country is far to 
. London for the Apis Club conference we the North, the latitude being much high 
F did not have a fight. Anderson is not a er than any part of the United States. 
: real Seot, but is an Orkney Islander. It follows that, during the long days of 
. Honey Plants and Nectar Secretion summer, darkness does not come until 
y Scotland is more definitely a heather bed time and it is light long before one 
i country than England or France, and Can consider rising. This, together with 
f when we were there the hills of the high- other influences’ which make nectar se- 
r lands were covered with the pink tint of C¢Tetion better in high latitudes, is a 
3 the blossoms, a sight never to be forgot great advantage to the Scottish beekeep 
ten. The honey from heather is rather ©? for the bees can and do work long 
dark and has a flavor which would be ours. 
) classed as anything but mild by an Amer Societies and Journals 
p ican judge of honeys, but it is properly There is a strong Scottish society, well 
considered delicious. I was greatly  officered and efficiently run. It publishes 
: pleased to have opportunity to compare’ an excellent journal under the present 
| my judgment of heather honey with that editorship of John Anderson, of Aber 


of Mr. W. Herrod-Hempsall at one of the 
honey shows in England. He first judged 
the honey, and without telling his deci- 
sions he asked me to express my opinion. 
After due deliberation, I agreed with him 
as to the honey to receive first prize and 
we agreed also as to second and third 
places, except that we reversed the two. 
It was not so hard after all to tell a good 
heather honey, even though I had tasted 
it only a few times before. 

Heather honey gathered in late sum- 
mer is so heavy that it ean not be ex- 
tracted but must be sold either as comb 
honey or expressed from the combs. The 
thickness is not due to a lower water 


deen. No other journal is published in 
Scotland, but many subscribe for one o1 
more of the English journals. There are 
strong county societies, the leading one 
doubtless being the one covering Aber- 
deenshire and Kineardineshire. This so 
ciety has a larger membership than any 
other beekeepers’ association in_ the 
world, on the basis of comparison with 
the territory covered by the membership. 

This subject should not be passed with 
out a brief statement about the work of 
Mr. A. H. E. Wood on behalf of this or 
ganization. He is an enthusiastic bee 
keeper, and has at his home at Glassel an 
apiary that is a delight to the eye. His 
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Suilding at the home of A. H. E. Wood, Glassel, Scotland, used as a meeting place for the Aber 
deenshire and Kincardineshire Beekeepers’ Association, 
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honey-house and extracting-house are 
models. He has also built there a sort of 
museum and meeting-place which is used 
for the meetings of the organization, but 
the membership is so large and the inter 
est so great that it is impossible to have 
them all there at one time. Field demon 
strations are held almost weekly during 
the active season, usually on Saturday 
afternoons, and the guests are always de 





Mr. A. H. E 


Wood, Grassel 
his record colony. 


Scotland, beside 


lightfully entertained by their host, the 

president of the society. The meetings 

are so fine and the interest so great that 

it is a real task to keep those who are not 

members from crowding out the members. 
Bee Diseascs 

Beekeepers in every part of the world 
know that the cause of the Isle of Wight 
disease was discovered by the Aberdeen 
workers in this field. I had the pleasure 
of meeting Dr. John Rennie, who headed 
this investigation, as well as Mr. A. H. 
E. Wood of Glassel, who helped material 
ly in the financing of the work. The 
others associated with Doctor Rennie, Mr. 
P. Bruce White and Miss Elsie Harvey, 
are no longer in Scotland. 

The Isle of Wight disease had long 
been a mystery, but on examining bees 
suffering from this disease Miss Harvey 
found a single mite in the tracheal trunk 
of one of them. At the time this was 
looked upon as merely an interesting find 
without an appreciation that it might be 
epoch-making. Later Mr. White discov 
ered hundreds of these mites in such bees. 
This turned the attention of the investi 
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gators away from their search for bac- 
teria or other parasites which might be 
causing the trouble, with the result that 
they were able some time later to pub- 
lish the accounts of their work which 
places the blame squarely on the mite. It 
was at first called Tarsonemus woodi, the 
last name in honor of Mr. Wood, but it 
is now agreed that the mite does not be- 
long to the genus Tarsonemus, but that it 
is necessary to place it in the new genus 
created for it, Acarapis. Since this was 
the first instance in which a mite is found 
to be the cause of an insect disease, the 
announcement created much excitement 
in entomological circles, but the later 
announcement that a similar instance 
had been seen in grasshoppers in Kansas 
tended to reduce the skepticism which 
some entertained. Among beekeepers it 
was hailed as a great step in progress to 
learn what is causing the trouble, but it 
still remains to devise a satisfactory way 
to kill the mites without damaging the 
hees. 

As was stated under the discussion of 
hee diseases in England, the Isle of 
Wight disease seems not to be causing 
the damage which it formerly did. This 
seems equally true for Seotland. It is 
dangerous to venture a guess sis to the 
reason for this, but it seems certain that 
it is not because the mite has in any way 
changed. There is a remote possibility 
that the bees themselves have acquired a 
greater ability to resist the mites, but 
for such a process of evolutionary change 
the time seems exceedingly short. The 
hest guess on the subject seems to be 
that the beekeepers have made the 
change, for it seems more reasonabie to 
look for a rapid change in the mental 
processes of beekeepers than in _ the 
structure of bees or the habits of mites. 
It seems rather generally appreciated 
now that strong vigorous colonies well 
eared for and provided with those things 
which enable them to build up well in 
the spring before the honey flow are best 
able to reduce the ravages of the mite. 
This appears to be due to the flooding of 
the colony with new, uninfested bees. 
Better beekeeping seems the most logical 
step in the control of such a pest, and 
there is some evidence that some of the 
heekeeping practices have improved. Cer- 
tainly they should under such efficient ad 
visers as there are in Scotland. 

Ithaca, New. York. 

[In beekeeping as well as in any other 
lines the difficulties encountered become 
really great factors for progress. The im 
provement in beekeeping methods that 
has resulted from the spread of Euro 
pean foul brood in the United States is 
an outstanding example of this.—Editor. | 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TOP-ENTRANCE HIVE 


The top-entrance 
hive, as its name 
implies, has only an 
entrance at the top, 
just under the cov- 
er. The hive-bottom 
is entirely closed. All supers for surplus 
honey are placed on the closed bottom- 
board, the brood-chamber on top of these; 
then the entrance board and cover on top 
of all. This is quite the reverse of regular 
beekeeping practice, and, moreover, su- 
pers are not added one at a time, but all 
together. Ip sounded so ridiculous when I 
first heard of this system in 1921, that ! 
had little faith in it, but in thinking it 
over so many good points appeared that 
I determined to give it a trial. I believe 
that the idea originated with that well- 
known beekeeper, the late Arthur C. Mil- 
ler, of Rhode Island. It was he who sent 
the plan to F. Dundas Todd here, re- 
questing him to try it. Todd, knowing 
my love for experimenting with new api- 
urian appliances, passed it on to me. Mr. 
Miller claimed for the top-entrance hive 
that it is ideal for out-apiaries as it re- 
quires attention only two or three times 
a year and is a non-swarming hive. 

The system of management is certainly 
quite simple and appealed to me as novel 
and possibly practicable, so I established 
an average colony with top entrance in 
September, 1921. I provided a two-story 
brood-chamber, containing about 60 
pounds of honey. Nothing kad been said 
about the bottom-board except that it has 
te be bee-tight. I wondered what would 
become of any accumulation of dead 
bees, cappings, and other debris that may 
drop during the winter, so I made a deep 
bottom by nailing a floor on a five-inch 
comb-honey super, and cut a door in one 
end that I could open on leather hinges 
for observation and for cleaning out. 

Giving All Supers in Early Spring 

The colony wintered well, and on ex- 
amination the following spring was found 
to be much stronger than the average in 
the apiary and apparently had used less 
stores. It had three full frames of cap- 
ped brood and eight full frames of stores. 
This was on April 1. I then put on (or 
rather under) five 10-frame full-depth 
supers filled with foundation only, mak 
ing the hive seven stories with the double 
brood-chamber on top. The bees seemed 
to have no difficulty in re-locating their 
entranee after raising it so much, though 
I found later that they did not do so as 


readily when it was lowered. When put- 


ting on the supers at the beginning of the 
honey flow, it is advisable to place a sheet 
of newspaper between each two supers 





By A. W. Finlay 
Upside-Down Beekeeping with the 
Supers Under the Brood- 
Chamber 


before lifting the 
brood-chamber on 
top of them, as this 
will prevent any cir- 
culation of colder 
air that might pos- 
sibly chill the brood above. The bees 
will remove this as they require room 
below. 

No more attention was given until 
about the middle of July, when a visiting 
beekeeper expressed an interest in seeing 
how much debris had accumulated in the 
bottom. On opening the door in the back 
of the deep bottom-board, we were great- 
ly astonished to find a solid cluster of 
bees filling the space below the frames, 
and when these were driven back with 
the smoker we found they were building 
new combs on the bottom-bars of the 
frames in the lower super. This called 
for investigation, and the hive was taken 
apart. Every comb, from the top en- 
trance to the bottom, was completely fill- 
ed, with the brood down to the third and 
fourth stories. Direetly under the brood 

in the second story from the bottom- 
were ten frames completely filled with 
drone comb which I could only account 
for by having picked up three supers at 
once when placing them on the bottom 
and had not noticed that the center one 
contained only wired frames without 
foundation. Therefore the bees had not 
only drawn and filled 40 frames of foun- 
dation, but had built 10 more complete 
combs and filled them. I found several 
queen-cells on the brood combs at this 
time, and cut them out. I think these 
were started when the colony was check- 
ed by having to build comb in the empty 
wired frames. I replaced every story as 
it was and added another on top, also 
containing ten frames of foundation, 
thus raising the entrance another story. 
This was the condition when the photo- 
graph used to make the illustration pub 
lished in the December, 1923, issue of 
Gleanings (page 810) was taken. An- 
other super of drawn combs was added 
later, but only partly filled when the sea- 
son ended. 

The crop was carefully weighed when 
extracted, and 360 pounds of honey se- 
cured, after leaving them prepared for 
winter again in two stories containing 
over 60 pounds of stores. The average 
per colony for the apiary was 315 pounds, 
so that the top-entrance hive was well 
ahead when the handicap of making sixty 
new combs was considered. The year 
1922 was a banner one, the crop being ex- 
ceptionally good that season. Since then 
the apiary has averaged from 80 pounds 
to 200 pounds per colony, with the top- 
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entrance hive just a little ahead of the 
average each year. 

Further Experiments Made in 1926 

Thinking that unknown factors, such as 
a superior queen or the drifting of young 
bees into this hive on account of its 
height might have given this colony an 
advantage over the others, a more exten- 
sive test of this system was made in 1926. 

Twelve two-pound packages of bees 
with queens were received on April 13, 
1926, and built up into fair colonies at 
the Matsqui Demonstration Apiary by 
being constantly fed 50-50 sugar syrup 
until all were strong enough to cover ten 
frames each. They were then moved sev- 
eral miles to the Sumas Experimental 
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while the bottom-entranece hives built 
223. This would be accounted for by the 
fact that bees will readily work upwards 
when additional room is given at inter- 
vals above the brood, though it was found 
that many of the bottom-entrance colo- 
nies had a number of empty combs in the 
bottom story at the close of the honey 
flow, whereas the top-entrance colonies 
had better filled combs and even sealed 
honey below the brood. 

By way of variation and experiment, 
three of the top-entrance colonies were 
given their fourth story by placing it on 
top under the entrance. The other three 
were pulled down and the fourth story 
placed on the bottom-board, replacing the 








Group of hives arranged with the entrances at the top. Since bees store the honey away from the 
entrance, the supers are placed below the brood-chamber. 


Apiary on June 2, and top entrances with 
closed bottom-boards given to six of 
them, with two extra stories of full sheets 
of foundation placed under the brood- 
chamber. The other six colonies were 
given a second story placed on top in 
the usual manner. Third stories were 
given to the bottom-entrance colonies on 
June 18, and a fourth added to the top 
entrance colonies at the same time. A 
fourth story was given later to the or- 
dinary hives as required. 

On removing the crop at the close of 
the season, all the colonies were reduced 
to two stories, and supers containing sur- 
plus honey were marked with the corre- 
sponding number of the hives from which 
they were taken. These were weighed 


before and after extracting, and the re- 
sults showed 325 pounds, or an average 
of 54 pounds per colony from the top- 
entrance hives, and 315 pounds, or an av- 
erage of 52% pounds per colony from 
The top-en 
built 187 new combs, 


the bottom-entrance hives. 


tranee colonies 





other stories as before. Those given foun 
dation on top did little work on it, but 
built drone comb on the bottom-bars of 
the lower story, filling the four-inch 
space in the closed bottom-board with 
sealed honey. The brood in the top-en 
trance hives was, in nearly every case, in 
the second and third stories, with the bot- 
tom story well filled with sealed stores 
at the close of the honey flow. No queen- 
excluders were used with the top-entrance 
hives, though these will be tried on these 
hives next season. 

I believe the top-entrance hive is far 
superior for wintering in mild climates 
such as we have here. Every spring I 
iave found the top-entrance hive to be 
the strongest in the apiary, for, in ad 
dition to a strong force of young fall 
reared bees, there seem to be a great 
number of older bees that do not die off 
until several cycles of spring brood have 
emerged, thus proving that conditions 
within the hive during winter are favor 


able to conserving vitality. There is no 
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accumulation of dead bees on the bottom- 
board—in fact, very little debris of any 
kind. There is less consumption of win- 
ter stores and combs are always dry and 
free from mildew. I attribute this to the 
fact that ventilation is always perfect 
and easily controlled by the bees. No 
energy is expended in driving moisture- 
laden or foul air down and out, as in the 
ordinary hive with tight cover and bot- 
tom entrance. All this escapes at the 
top. Ventilation is controlled by the bees 
forming a thin blanket over the small 
openings above them to keep in the warm 
air, or leaving as much open as they de- 
sire to allow the air to escape automatic- 
ally as warm air rises. 
There are many other 


good 


points 
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about the top entrance: mice can not get 
in and destroy combs, the openings being 
too well guarded, even if they managed 
to get up that far; combs of honey stores 
are safer from theft in out-apiaries, as 
the bees are encountered first on opening 
a hive; grass and weeds can not block the 
entrance during the summer; and when 
the supers are all on under the brood 
there is no excuse for swarming because 
of lack of room for the queen to lay, 
which also means that less attention is 
required throughout the season. 

Mrs. Finlay takes care of the home api- 
ary to a great extent while I am away 
during the busy summer months, and she 
says, “I wish they all had top entrances.” 

Huntington, British Columbia. 
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BEEKEEPERS OF THE NORTHWEST 





In our last issue I 
stated that in Mani- 
toba the actual in- 
crease in honey pro- 
duction had gone 
from five hundred 
thousand pounds four years ago to near- 
ly four million pounds last season, with 
the prospect of a proportional increase 
for the future. In that same general re- 
gion, but in the United States (North 
Dakota), there has been an even greater 
increase. In 1920 there were only 708 
colonies in the whole state. That num- 
ber represented hardly a dat upon the 
beekeeping horizon. Now the industry, 


seven years afterwards, has increased 
until there are twenty-eight times as 
many bees, with honey-production in- 


creased in proportion. See North Dakota 
state bulletin entitled, “Bees in North 
Dakota.” That is not all. According to 
that same bulletin only one-twenty-fifth 
of the sweet clover area has been utilized 
by bees and beekeepers. There is no 
question but that this area will soon be 
covered with both. It is a safe bet that 


By E. R. Root 


A Few of Those Who Are Making 
Good in the Great Sweet 
Clover Region 





during the next sev- 
en years there will 
be another twenty- 
eight-times increase 
in bees and honey 
production. Wow! 

What has been taking place in the Red 
River Valley of Manitoba and eastern 
North Dakota is also occuring to a some- 
what less extent in Montana and Wyom- 
ing. According to government reports, 
something like eighty carloads of honey 
were left over in the Rocky Mountain 
region from last year, and there is a pros- 
pect in the same territory of six hundred 
cars more next season. California has 
some wonderful prospects before it this 
spring, and it may come forward with 
something like three hundred cars more. 

It is high time that the beekeepers of 
the country were beginning to sit up and 
take notice. A thousand ears of honey 
in sight for next season, not counting the 
production in the East! Think of it. The 
low price on honey in car lots is not a 
theory but a condition. This condition 
may be aggravated by the fact that bee- 








Residence and apiary of Conrad Hertsgaard in North Dakota. 


among the 





The honey-house is almost hidden 
trees at the right. 
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keepers will rush up into this sweet elo- 
ver area of the Northwest, extending 
clear up to Hudson Bay. 

While Canada has its problem of dis- 
tribution, it is not as serious as it is in 
this country, because for years the Cana- 
dians have been educating their consum- 
ing public to eat honey in the granulated 
form. The housewife expects it in that 
form and buys again. In Manitoba the 
market is nearly cleaned up. Im the 

















Dr. R. L. 


Parker, state apiarist of Kansas, vis- 
iting Dr. M. C. Tanquary (on right in white 
suit), commercial beekeeper of North Dakota. 


United States we have been working on 
the other basis, selling honey in liquid 
form, chiefly in bottles, without any dec- 
laration on the labels concerning granu- 
lation. The housewife buys the honey 
and breaks the seal. It granulates, and 
she says, “It has gone back to sugar.” 
She will not buy again. The deadly par- 
allel between Canada and the United 
States on this one proposition should 
make us take notice again. 

Sweet clover is spreading by leaps and 
bounds all over the United States, and 
this will inerease production in the East 
as well as in the West. Think that over. 

So far I have shown nothing but the 
dark clouds. Do not think for a minute 
that I see no silver lining. I do. That 


silver lining is a campaign of education 
now being put forth by the Kellogg Com- 
pany, the Sunkist Orange people, and by 
numerous food concerns of large influence 
which are featuring honey with their 
foods. The second silver lining is the 
new Intermountain 


Honey Producers’ 
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Association, organized to stabilize prices, 
The third silver lining is the work that 
our Miss Fischer, editor of our Food De- 
partment, is doing; as briefly outlined on 
pages 142-143, March issue. 





J. H. Beatty, president of the North Dakota 
Honey Producers’ Association (left), and W. O 
Victor (right). 


Who’s Who in the Northwest 
Now I wish to come back and give you 
a little word picture of what some of the 
beekeepers up in Manitoba and North Da- 
kota are doing. When I introduce these 
people I shall avoid, except in one or two 
eases, giving their postoffices. There is 




















Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Miller, pioneer beekeepers 
of North Dakota. 
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so much unoccupied territory that there 
is no need of stepping on each other’s 
toes by erowding the bees too close to- 
gether. 

First, I will introduce to you one of 
the students of Professor Mitchener, of 
the Agricultural College at Winnipeg, 
Mrs. Marjorie Stairs. After listening 
earefully to Professor Mitchener’s lec- 
tures she went home the following spring 
and bought two two-pound packages of 
Without any previous experience 
she built those packages up and actually 
produced 461 pounds of honey. I ran 
across a number of others who had done 
even better. The average yield per col- 
ony of the large beekeepers is about one 
hundred pounds higher than with us. 

Let us now step down into the Red 


hees. 











Chas. Hausmann, standing beside some of his 
skyscrapers. 


River Valley in eastern North Dakota. 
First of all, I want to introduce you to 
the largest beekeeper probably in all the 
state, namely, Doctor M. C. Tanquary, 
an entomologist, originally coming from 
Illinois. After spending about four years 
on an expedition in the Arctic region and 
several years in entomological work in 
Kansas and later in Texas, he began to 
wonder where all the packages were go- 
ing in North Dakota. He made a little 
investigation, and, although one of the 
best trained scientists in this country, he 
dropped his work, went to North Dakota, 
and became just a common beekeeper. 
Now he is the largest carload producer 
in North Dakota. He is now practicing 
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what he used to preach. One of his 
friends says of him: “His sincerity of 
purpose, good sense of humor, and unas- 
suming ways all harmonize in his make- 
up. Calvin Coolidge has nothing on him 
for being noisy.” He is a full-fledged 
believer in the great Northwest and its 
possibilities. 

Mr. W. O. Victor, Jr., of Texas, with 
his father of the same initials, began to 
wonder where all the package bees were 








Conrad Hertsgaard does not need a hive-lifting 
device. 


going up in the vicinity of Fargo. It is 
a long story. But, lured by what he 
heard, the younger man moved up into 
the Northwest and is now one of the 
leading honey-producers of that country. 

Mr. Conrad Hertsgaard is another good 
beekeeper. He has one of the prettiest 
apiaries in North Dakota. Look at him 
standing beside some of his sky-scraper 
colonies. No one can say that the cli- 
mate does not agree with him. He needs 
no patent hive-lifter to take his honey 
off his hives. He not only knows how to 
get the honey off, but also how to induce 
the bees to store it in the supers. 

Mr. O. F. Miller and his capable part 
ner, Mrs. Miller, are successful beekeep 
ers. Mrs. Miller has probably uncapped 
more combs of honey than any other 
woman in North Dakota. The average 
per colony of the Millers is very high, 
with a wintering record of never over 
three per cent loss. They are always ready 
to extend a helping hand to the bee- 
keepers. 

Mr. W. F. Boylan, an old reader of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, had his ups 
and downs, and now he is up and near 
the top of the list of good producers prac 
tically all of the time. He believes in 
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reading Gleanings, and is attending the 
beekeepers’ short courses at the Agricul- 
tural College. Like many other success 
ful men, he is never too old to learn. 

Mr. Charles Haus- 
mann is one of those 
healthy, husky good 
beekeepers in this 
land flowing with 
milk and honey, and 
he likewise has a 
wife who is said to be 
as good a beekeeper 
as he is. They both 
believe in modern ex 
} tracting machinery, 

both for uneapping 
and taking the honey 
out of the combs 
without reversing. It 
is a _ real pelasure 
to meet them. Mr. Hausmann, like most 
of the beekeepers in this country (a land 
where the death rate is the lowest on the 
continent) does not need any lifting 
machine to take the honey from the su 
pers. Now, if I do not stop particulariz 
ing, I may leave the impression that some 
of them are weaklings. Well, look at Mr. 
O. F. Miller and Doetor Tanquary. Thev 
live in the ozone of this wonderful brac- 
ing atmosphere and live on honey and the 
natural foods. 





W. F. Boylan. 
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President W. W. Remington is on the 
Minnesota side of the Red River. He is 
president of the North Dakota Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, and a live wire he is, 
He is another of those 
specimens of vigorous 
manhood, mighty 
young for his years. 
It is a pleasure to 
know him. 

Mr. J. H. Beatty, of 
Fargo, is president 
and manager of the 
State Honey Produc 
} ers’ Association of 
North Dakota, like 
wise editor of the 
News Letter for the 
State Beekeepers’ 
Association. He is 
one of the very influ 
ential men of the state. He started with 
bees at an early date, at the age of nine, 
and kept on growing and growing and 
growing. While perhaps not the largest 
producer in the state, he is the one that 
probably exerts the greatest influence. 

Do not imagine, from all that I have 
said, that everybody in North Dakota 
and Manitoba is successful with bees. 
But if one can not sueceed with bees in 
that land of promise they certainly can 
not succeed anywhere else. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST WON DER 


If we were to ask 
what is the most 
wonderful thing in 
the world, there 
would doubtless be 
a great difference 
of opinion. One would say a thunder- 
storm with its dark clouds and pouring 
rains, with the lightning darting from 
cloud to cloud or from cloud to earth, 
and thunder that jars the house we are 
in. Another would say the hurricane or 
earthquake that would destroy a city in 
a few moments of time. The next person 
might say there is nothing more wonderful 
that the genial light and warmth of the 
sun that can turn winter into summer 
and cause the earth to bud and blossom 
and bring forth food abundantly for ev- 
ery living creature. 

Another might say the voice of con- 
science is more wonderful than these, for 
it comes out from the unknown and 
seems as the very voice of God telling 
us what is right and what is wrong. And 
yet another would say that love is the 
most wonderful of all. Did not Henry 
Drummond write a book telling us that 
love is the greatest thing in the world? 

Then the professor who has remained 








By J. E. Crane 

Beekeepers Need Not Go Far from Home the most 

to Find the Most Wonderful 
Thing in the World 


silent would say that 
spectacu 
lar things are not al- 
ways the most won 
derful. Elijah found 
“still small voice” 
more wonderful than the hurricane or 
earthquake. The small things all about 
us may be more wonderful by far than 
those things we call great. Often they 
are the things that are unseen, rather 
than those that attract our attention. 
Wonders in Microscopic Germ-Cell 
To me one of the most wonderful 
things in nature is the fertile germ-cell 
out of which most living things develop, 
it may be into a tree, a bird, or a bee. 
The psalmist must have been thinking 
along this line when he wrote three thou- 
sand years ago: 
I am fearfully and wonderfully made. * * * 
Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being un 
perfect; and in thy book all my members were 


written which in continuance were fashioned, 
when as yet there was none of them. 


Yes, that is it. In the fertile germ 


cell is written all the members or parts 
of the plant or animal that is to be, like 
a bundle of blueprints in the hands of a 
great architect, 
none of them 


while as yet there are 
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Let us take the germ-cell that is to 
develop into a worker bee. It is so small 
we shall need a good glass even to see it; 
and yet it knows, or seems to know, all 
he parts of the future bee, as well as the 
life it is to lead. More than that, it 
knows the best possible way to build the 
body of such a bee. Should it exhaust 
the contents of the egg in starting on the 
body of the bee, it would soon use it up 
ind have no material with which to com- 
plete the work, and become bankrupt. 
Instead it uses the contents of the egg 
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Four stages in the development of the honey 
bee; a, egg; b, young larva; c, old larva; d, 
pupa. 


in making a little larva just visible to 
the naked eye. It is very unlike a bee, 
having neither head, eyes, legs, nor 
wings. Its sole function seems to be to 
digest food and store up material for 
building the body of the bee. 


The Unseen Builders at Work 

How well has it done its task! In five 
and a half days enough has been stored. 
Its work is done. It ceases to feed or 
funetion. The cell is sealed, and the 
great work of building the body of the 
bee begins. How wonderful is _ this 
work! No human hand ean do it, nor 
any human mind fully understand it. 

That fertile germ-cell has seemed to 
impart to others its wisdom and cun- 
ning. They all work together in perfect 
harmony. How well do they do their 
work! No part or member is overlooked. 
How well they can count! Two antennae, 
four wings, six legs, eight wax pockets. 

How perfectly does every part func- 
tion! The eyes to see, the antennae to 
feel, the legs to walk, the wings to fly, 
wax glands for making wax, the sting for 
protecting the hive. How firm and rigid 
is the thorax for the attachment of the 
wing and leg muscles! What ingenuity 
is shown in the construction of the abdo- 
men, composed as it is of several strong 
rings that telescope so it may be en- 
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larged or diminished in size, to suit the 
convenience or comfort of the bee! 

The wings are formed by a strong, deli- 
cate membrane strengthened by strong 
rigid ribs, and made to hook together for 
flight or to fold for the hive. How per- 
fect the mouth parts for the work of 
the mature bee! 

No architect could be more specific or 
precise in his blueprints than the model 
of the bee in the microscopic germ-cell. 
No contractor could ever build more ac- 
eurately than this germ-cell with its nu- 

















No part or member is overlooked. Two antennae, 

four wings, six legs, eight wax pockets. A scale 

of wax is here shown pushing out of each of 
the eight pockets. 


merous offspring. No mistakes are made. 
Nothing has to be made over. 


Structure Endowed with Instinct 

Nor is this all. As the body of the bee 
reaches maturity it is endowed with in- 
stinct. It is not cast out into a cold and 
cruel world to perish, but knows how to 
join in the work of the colony at once, 
preparing food and feeding the young 
larvae, building comb, or gathering nec- 
tar as soon as strong enough. 

What is instinct? It is hard to define, 
but it seems to be the accumulated wis- 
dom of a thousand generations, trans- 
mitted from one generation to another 
through the life of a fertile germ-cell in 
the egg of a queen bee. Surely life is 
the most wonderful thing in all the world. 
Even the life of a bee is above our un- 
derstanding or comprehension. One is 
reminded of Tennyson’s short poem: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I would know what God and man is. 


Middlebury, Vt. 
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Ree FROM THE FIELD 


OF EXPERIENCE YM 





REARING EARLY QUEENS 


It Can Be Done Successfully in February in 
Sunny Louisiana 


No, they are not as hard to rear as you 
think and not very much harder to mate. 
When both are done they are neither 
puny nor drone-layers. We are far be 
low the Mason-Dixon line and do not ad- 
vise anyone to try it much nearer it. 


Away down here in old Louisiana, near 
the historical old Red Stick city (Baton 
Rouge) we enjoyed some warm days of 
continued sunshine and stimulative hon 
ey in January. Our first three batches 
of queen-cells were grafted January 24, 
25, and 26 from larva just old enough to 
produce wrinkles, amounting to 247. From 
these three batches we took 147 of the 
finest cells that we have ever seen. This 
was the total after passing through the 
starting and finishing colonies. Each 
batch when sealed went to our non-chew- 
ing master finisher—a Buckeye incuba 
tor. We have never had a cell chewed in 
it, except from one batch later than that 
mentioned above, when one virgin became 
impatient for the tenth day to pass and 
emerged into that strange hive. She felt 
very much at home, however, for she 
whittled on nearly all of the cells, and 
that was a big job, for there were about 
four hundred. She was not as hard to 
find as in a hive-body of ten combs and 
several pounds of bees. At any rate, that 
constant necessity of pulling up unsealed 
brood into this beeless finisher only 
amounts to the small job of filling the oil 
fount each night, and it never swarms 
and never rears a virgin of its own. It 
keeps the cells whether honey comes in 
or not, and we never have fed it. 


On the tenth day, in each case, we gave 
these wooden-end peanuts to newly form- 
ed nuclei made of deep combs with brood, 
honey, and bees. A frame of wax and a 
feeder full of sugar syrup filled the rest 
of the space in the three-compartment 
bodies. It was February 3, 4, and 5 that 
we put out the first three batches of 
cells. The weather was still beautiful, 
the sun coming over the horizon in a 
hurry and remaining as long as was rea- 
sonable for those short days, its hot rays 
doing good work in the clover blossoms 
and with the other plants in bloom as 
well. The bees had swung into that old- 
time hum, with the bass notes of the lazy 
drones. They were so rewarded for their 
visits to the early willows, clover, maple, 
and one or two other less important 





sources that their strict, early robber 
precautions were discarded. 

We had laying queens for the 15th of 
February, as advertised. Having beau- 
tiful weather to mate, a stimulative hon- 
ey flow, and a feeder of syrup, we pro 
duced as fine queens as we care to pro- 
duce. As for early drones, we made it 
necessary that three colonies winter 
queenless, which preserved their drones. 

Most of our early February orders 
eame from the territory stretching from 
the Dakotas across to Pennsylvania and 
down. The queens were packed in double 
six-hole cages and were given fifty bees 
to insure keeping them warm. We had 
no losses, as this allowed the fifty bees 
to cluster in one lump and the two cages 
nailed together made a tighter cage than 
one having sereen. All the surplus holes 
were closed with the perforated metal ex 
cept one candy hole and were so arranged 
that it made a fair introducing-cage. 
With this arrangement as an introducing 
eage there was absent the wire screen for 
acquaintance, but the cages had the per 
forated metal at the top and bottom. This 
is not as good as the wire screen, but 
much better than a dead queen. 

We fear no competition in February 
queens. If there is any it will be new 
each year, as few will battle February’s 
uncertainty more than once in rearing 
queens commercially. It is not so hari 
to do, but it takes so much of that scarce 
pure queen-rearing love and care, to say 
nothing about how expensive it is to 
take three or four combs of brood and 
bees from a colony the first part of Feb 
ruary. H. H. Packwood. 

jaton Rouge, La. 


sr A a 
SPREADING BROOD 


Splitting Up Brood Nest Stops Swarming, But 
Brings About Supersedure 


Last spring we discovered a little mis 
take we had made, and it may be of help 
to some one to write about it. Our colo 
nies were very strong in numbers when a 
long rainy spell set in. This kept the bees 
eonfined so that they took the swarming 
fever, and on the first warm day a few 
swarms issued. White brush was in bloom, 
and thinking that good weather would set 
in soon, and that by splitting up the 
brood nest with foundation they would 
stop swarming, we took out from one to 
three frames of sealed brood and put in 
their place frames of foundation. It 
took the swarming fever out all right, 
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but after looking them over again a few 
days later we found quite a few colonies 
with cells again; but they were super- 
sedure cells this time. Splitting up their 
brood nest scattered brood all over the 
hive and the bees thought their queen 
was beginning to fail, so immediately 
made preparations for another queen. 

We then placed the foundation on the 
outside of the brood nest, moved the 
brood together again, and awaited results. 
After a few days we looked them over 
again, and not a single colony had cells 
started; so it is plain to see that they 
thought their queen was failing. 

Some of the colonies went to work and 
drew out the foundation right away. 
These did not have any cells, and the 
queen had the frames full of eggs and 
open brood. 

We believe that a better plan would 
be to put the frames of foundation about 
the second frame from each side until 
they are well started, then place them in 
the center for the queen to use. If good 
weather had continued, no doubt this 
method would have worked out all right, 
as we have done this several times before 
and always had good results. 

Weslaco, Texas. E. E. Salge. 


os A os 
THE PROBLEM OF MARKETING 


An Extensive Producer Points out Advantages of 
Selling Honey Locally 


1 was very much interested in Morley 
Pettit’s article on the future of commer 
mercial beekeeping, as every one is in 
anything he writes. But since yesterday 
is gone forever and tomorrow may never 
come, the now is what I am mostly in- 
terested in. On taking a retrospective 
view of the past fifty years we see that 
we have advanced by leaps and bounds 
in the matter of honey production, but 
have failed to keep honey where it prop 
erly belongs as a food and luxury. 

| think one of the causes of low prices 
is that the producer has given his whole 
time and energy to production, and has 
failed to carry his product right to the 
consumer, giving him value received. 
This would stimulate consumption more 
than anything else. Instead the producer 
has turned it over to dealers who turn it 
over to bottlers, who in many eases know 
nothing about bees or honey, but have 
caught the spirit of the age, and think 
anything that is made attractive and ex 
pensive will sell. But the provident 
housewife is not caught that way many 
times. She may buy one or two eight- 
ounce bottles at 30 cents each and give 
her family a few homeopathic doses of: 
honey. When she sees her honey and 


money are gone she looks for a substi- 
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tute and finds it in the cheaper syrups 
that are put up in larger and cheaper 
packages, not realizing that she is for- 
feiting real value. Speaking of packers 
and bottlers, we know there are many 
who know the bee and honey business 
from A to Z, but many do not. That is 
one reason why the grocer’s shelves are 
loaded with bottled honey, with their 
fancy-colored labels which give the ex- 
hibit an apothecary look, and the prices 
indicate a medicine rather than an ar- 
ticle of food, while the cheap syrups in 
larger packages are moving right along. 
Another reason is that the dealer is not 
a honey salesman: he knows nothing of 
the value of honey as a food, so he works 
the sale of the substitutes, playing the 
fact that they are cheaper, and leaving 
the honey with its pretty label and shiny 
bottle to sell on its looks. 

The school children of the United 
States could almost eat our markets bare 
in a year if they could only get at the 
honey, but the candy makers and honey 
bottlers have gone ahead during the past 
five years and left us honey producers 
standing in their dust. Why is it that 
candy makers can pay seven cents a 
pound for sugar and honey, then run it 
with a large proportion of glucose, corn 
starch, ground cocoanut, and chocolate 
and make it into products that sell for 
from 30 cents to one dollar a pound, and 
find an increasing market, while honey, 
that best of all sweets, is on a sagging 
market? One reason is the substitute. 
As a family we are very fond of maple 
syrup during the winter, but we can not 
get a pure article. We can buy syrup 
that is 20 per cent maple at $2.00 per 
gallon, but my wife makes a caramel 
syrup with granulated sugar for 70 cents 
a gallon, which is just as good as the 
adulterated maple at $2.00. 

Much is being said about advertising 
honey, thus setting forth its value as a 
food. This would certainly create a more 
ready demand, but in my opinion after 
the dealer, the wholesaler, the bottler, 
and the grocer get their shares, the pro- 
ducer will get only about 40 per cent of 
what the consumer pays. 

I believe that one-half of the producers 
could spend their time no better than in 
selling their own product to consumers, 
which would increase the demand. If 
commercial beekeeping and new fields 
develop during the next five years as in 
the past five, unless nature, that great 
leveler, takes a hand, extensive bee cul- 
ture will hit the rocks, and we will see 
five-cent honey. Then the producer who 
succeeds must himself “carry the mes- 
sage to Garcia.” M. A. Gill. 

Hyrum, Utah. 
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aR SIFTINGS 


One of the little vexatious things in 
the summer care of bees is the grass or 
weeds that will persist in growing in 
front of the entrance to hives. The 
stronger the colony the more dead bees 
or other waste is dropped in front of 
the hive, and the richer the earth becomes 
and the faster they grow. Corrugated 
board from old boxes serves an excel- 
lent purpose if laid down in front of en- 
trance in keeping down weeds and grass. 
A box in which sections have been ship- 
ped will make two sheets 17 x 20 inches, 
just the right size. 





= * > 


After reading E. R. Root’s article on 
the “Lure of the Northwest” I found my- 
self wishing | were young again. It is 
certainly alluring. And these great crops 
of honey are secured in states where they 
think they need special legislation by 
Congress to help them. Well, perhaps 
after all, when we come to think it all 
over, those Red River Valley beekeepers 
are not so far ahead of us as it might 
seem, for, while they may secured two 
or three times as much surplus as we do, 
we can sell what we get for two or three 
times what they can. 


* +. o 


Reports from nearly all parts of the 
United States indicate a large crop of 
honey this year, but who can tell? Some 
years that have seemed the most prom- 
ising have proved disappointing. If a 
good season comes we will rejoice, and 
if a poor one is given us we will not be 
discouraged but learn the lesson of pa 
tience and perseverance. 


* * * 


Mr. Morley Pettit gives us, on pages 
216-218, very precise information as to 
how to receive “package bees,’ which 
appears to be a very important part of 
the business. One thing he has learned is 
that bees without brood will stand more 
cold than heat, and this is well for bee- 
keepers to remember who do not handle 
package bees, but have frequent occa- 
sions to move them. 


* * * 


For thousands of years, I suppose, hives 
of bees have been floated down the 
river Nile to take advantage of the later 
bloom as the season moved to the North. 
Efforts were made to move bees up the 
Mississippi some years ago in the same 
way, but so far as I know not one who 
tried it made it a success. Then the ship 





by J.E.Crane 








ping of package bees began and has de- 
veloped into a large business and proved 
a great success. Today many thousands 
of packages of bees come north and many 
millions of pounds of honey are gathered 
that would otherwise go to waste. 

+ * 7. 

Sure enough, there is an article from 
the pen of Grace Allen, beginning on 
page 244. It seems like meeting a long 
lost friend. And we wander back for 
thousands of years with her and learn 
what the people in olden times thought 
about honey as food, and their curious 
fancies and fictions about bees. How 
ever erroneous their theories about bees, 
they appear to have had very correct 
views in regard to the value of honey as 
food, which we may do well to follow. 


7 * . 


Dr. Phillips’s visit to England is as 
full of interest as his visits to other Euro 
pean countries. See pages 219-221. What 
Dr. Phillips has to say in regard to prices 
for honey and methods of securing large 
prices is of interest to every American 
producer.’ Every beekeeper over there is 
a booster, and they scarcely have hone) 
enough to go around, and as a result high 
prices. 

+ * 7. 


What J. L. Byer has to say on page 23: 
about doctors is well worth repeating. 
“People accept what doctors say almost 
invariably, and we might as well face th: 
naked truth and admit that very few 
doctors to date seem to appreciate the rea! 
value of honey as compared with ordin- 
ary sugar, as I have found to be the cas¢ 
in talking with many medical men. Here, 
in my humble opinion, is a real field for 
effective advertising of honey.” All 
quite true; but how shall we get the doc 
ters to believe all the good points about 
honey as a health food—“Who the might) 
task perform?” 

* * 


Most interesting is that article on page 
227 on the necessity of bees in orchards. 
It is surprising any one should attempt 
to raise fruit without knowing the value 


of bees during the period of bloom. 


o * * 


On page 213 the Editor mentions th 
new publication of The American Honey 
Producers’ League, whose title is The 
American Honey Producer. One can not 
help wishing it had been The American 
Honey Consumer instead of Producer. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


. Nolan 











Two of the leading Russian bee jour- 
nals, Opitnaya Paseka and Pchelovodnoe 
Delo, included in their annual index for 
1926 an index in English covering the 
more important articles. Beginning with 
Junuary of this year, Opitnaya Paseka 
has been ineluding an English index for 
each issue. It may surprise some readers 
of Gleanings to learn that certain Rus- 
sian bee journals must be considered as 
among the world’s leading apicultural 
publications at present, considering both 
the nature of their contents and the way 
in which they cover the entire apicultural 
field. 

* * . 

The ability of a colony of honeybees to 
produce heat is nothing new to the bee- 
keeper. That the temperature in a col 
ony of larvae of the wax-moth, Galleria 
mellonella, L., may also be considerably 
higher than the temperature just outside 
the colony was set forth in a paper by 
Albrecht Hase in Die Naturwissenschaf- 
ten recently. The author attributes this 
phenomenon in part to the heat developed 
by fermentation in the process of decay 
of organic material in old comb as well 
as the heat developed within the bodies 
of the many larvae crowded together. He 
maintains, furthermore, that the webs of 
the larvae serve to retain this heat. His 
observations were made on colonies of 
wax-moth larvae kept in special contain- 
ers and fed old combs. 

. * . 

Within the past few years the bee 
louse, Braula coeca, has been mentioned 
often in bee journals of various countries. 
Professor Koshevnikov, of the University 
of Moseow, is now interested in ascer- 
taining its geographical distribution in 
Russia. According to an article by him 
in Pehelovodnoe Delo for February the 
louse has only come into certain regions 
of his country within recent years. If 
any large areas in Russia are still free of 
this insect, it will be of interest to bee- 
keepers in the United States to watch 
the further spread of the louse in Russian 
territory, especially in view of the infes- 
tution in Maryland and Pennsylvania re- 
cently made public. 

* 7. * 

The early, primitive custom of utilizing 
natural or artificial hollows in the trunks 
of standing trees to provide shelter for 
honeybees has often been described and 
pictured in bee journals. In using such 


forerunners of our modern factory-made 


hives, the beekeeper had to climb to get 
his honey erop from the one or more 
“hives” in a single tree. Anyone who 





has climbed a tree after a swarm can bet- 
ter appreciate such a method of beekeep- 
ing. This type of beekeeping seems to 
have been employed throughout the larger 
part of wooded Europe at one time or an- 
other, but was gradually superseded by 
other methods of beekeeping, until to- 
day, with some exceptions, it seems to be 
largely confined to territory included in 
pre-war Russia. It is of interest, there- 
fore, to read the following in reference 
to England by Miss Betts in The Bee 
World for January and February on the 
evolution of beehives: “From informa 
tion very kindly sent by Rev. E. F. Hem- 
ming, it is also plain that the bee-tree- 
provided with a door, with the owner’s 
private mark branded on it—is, or was 
until recently, still in use in the eastern 
countries, here and there.” 
- o * 

A regulation compelling the use of 
honey containers made of tinned steel 
only instead of galvanized iron is in force 
in New Zealand, according to the New 
Zealand Fruitgrower and Apiarist for 
February, on the ground that moist foods 
should not come in contact with galvan- 
ized iron. Since so many galvanized iron 
tanks are at present in use there, bee- 
keepers are being permitted to continue 
using them if such tanks are coated with 
beeswax. 

* + o 

The 1925 honey crop of New Zealand 
was not entirely sold until last Decem- 
ber, requiring fourteen months, Mr. J. 
Rentoul is credited in the same issue of 
the New Zealand journal as having stated 
recently. The 1924 crop was sold by Octo- 
ber in 1925, or in a period of twelve 
months. The crop of 1925 was more than 
one-third larger than that of 1924, how- 
ever, being 1,663,099 pounds. The lag in 
disposing of the crop in 1924 and 1925 is 
attributed to the fact that the present 
campaign to put New Zealand’s honey on 
the world’s market only began in 1921, 
and there was a hold-over for three years 
until a large enough outlet was finally 
found. The three years’ holdover was 
disposed of in 1924. The exports in 1926 
amounted to 1,185,882 pounds. This 
amount is not so large as that in 1925, 
but is explained by Mr. Rentoul as due 
largely to conditions brought on by the 
English coal strike, the British Isles be- 
ing New Zealand’s most important mar- 
ket as yet. Less difficulty is anticipated 
in disposing of the 1926 crop, both be- 
cause it was smaller than that of 1925 
and because of improved economic condi- 
tions. 
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In Southern California— ® ¢ ¢ Keep: 
ing condi- 
tions in southern California advanced in 
a very satisfactory way during March. 
Some three weeks went by without rain, 
and grass was needing moisture; then we 
had from one to three inches of rainfall, 
which set everything merrily on its way 
again. Bees in many apiaries are from 
two weeks to one month early as to 
strength and condition of coionies. This 
condition will give little concern aside 
from the abnormal swarming if the colo- 
nies have plenty of stores, or are able to 
gather sufficient for a living from the 
alfilerilla, mustard, eucalypti, ete. 

The writer has long believed that a 
colony that reaches the peak one week 
after the orange or sage honey flow starts 
is preferable to one that reaches that con- 
dition one week before the flow starts. 
Under these conditions little trouble is 
experienced with swarming, and after the 
first extracting is off the hives a routine 
of giving room, taking off honey, and ex- 
tracting can go steadily on until the end 
of the season. 

Sages have made a wonderful growth, 
and prospects from that source are good. 
Orange is budding fast, and by the time 
this is read by the Gleanings family it 
should be at the height of its blooming 
period. April 15 to 20 is a good guess, 
take it one year with another, to be ready 
for the orange honey flow, with May 5 to 
10 to begin extracting. 

The old crop of honey is well cleaned 
up, which is as it should be when the 
new crop comes in. While the price was 
not all that many of us had hoped for, 
still we have our money (and most of it 
spent), and are ready to harvest another 
crop. Farmers as a class are poor specu- 
lators, and the beekeeper as a rule is no 
exception. “When the crop is ready for 
market is the time to sell,” is an old say- 
ing, and in the majority of cases a good 
one to follow. Interest, taxes, storage, 
insurance all help to swell the overhead 
and add to the cost of production, if the 
crop is held any length of time. 

Beeswax is in good demand at prices 
around 38 cents per pound. Supply deal- 
ers report the biggest season ever in all 
kinds of equipment. One can not help 
wondering who buys it all, but when we 
stop and consider that there is a con- 
stant deterioration going on that must be 
replaced, some entirely new people going 
into the business every year, and still 
thousands of odd hives to be replaced by 
modern equipment, we see where some of 
the demand comes from. One instance 


that happened to come under my obser 
vation illustrates this. A modern up-to- 
date beekeeper bought some seven hun- 
dred colonies in a motley lot of hives. 
These he will transfer to standard ten- 
frame Langstroth hives. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 

* * * 
In Texas —The month of March has 
given weather made to 
order by the beekeeper. The temperature 
has been above normal, the rainfall al- 
most twice the normal, yet there were 
only six days during which the bees were 
partially confined to their hives. Only 
one frost occurred (March 2) and as 
there was no chilled brood the colonies 
have a high population. Heavy prime 
swarms appeared as early as March 5 
and almost every good day since. It is 
seldom that the colonies of bees over 
large sections are in as good a condition 

as they are this spring. 

The honey plants likewise are trying 
to make up for past failures. There has 
been an ever increasing honey flow 
throughout the month. This has just 
about offset the daily consumption by the 
increasing brood, so the scales show little 
or no loss of weight. One scale hive 
showed a loss of four pounds in 31 days, 
but its brood increased from four frames 
on the first to sixteen on the thirty first. 
During the month the bees worked hua 
jilla, verbena, mustard, guaiacum, cats 
claw, and now mesquite and Mexican pet 
simmon are coming into bloom. We re 
cord a new and profitable spring pollen 
plant, spinach. This plant began bloom 
ing about March 14 and the bees seeme:l 
to choose its pollen in preference to that 
of several other well known pollen plants. 

Last month we recorded the storage of 
cottonseed meal and pyrethrum by the 
bees. On the 16th the very thing we 
have long been waiting to see occurred. 
The day was hot and clear, and by 9 
o’elock every colony was cleaning house. 
By noon there was a row of cotton seed 
meal that smelled of pyrethrum before 
each hive. This process was repeated 
several days. An investigation showed 
that all the cotton-seed meal had been re 
moved from the combs. We suspect that 
this housecleaning oceurs after every pe 
riod of storage of pollen substitutes. 

The library of the State Apicultural 
Research Laboratory has reached a place 
where those in charge can begin to fill 
up the gaps in the files of the beekeeping 
papers. Any beekeeper in Texas who 
feels a debt of gratitude to early bee 
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keepers and publishers should send any 
copies that they may have of early bee 
papers published in Texas to this library. 
Such a donation will be carefully pre- 
served and due credit given the donor. 
San Antonio. H. B. Parks. 


* * * 


__Spring in Oregon has 
In Oregon been very much delayed 
this year, and the bees have had very lit- 
tle opportunity to gather nectar and pol- 
len from the willows. The maples began 
coming into bloom the last week of 
March, and ever since then there has 
been little opportunity for the bees to 
work. As a result bees which did not 
have a liberal supply of stores left over 
from winter are running seriously short. 

The writer has recently returned from 
Portland, where he met with a number of 
commercial beekeepers in the lower Co- 
lumbia district and the Willamette Val- 
ley. The meeting was called by Mr. Her- 
man Ahlers, chairman of the Department 
of Marketing of the State Beekeepers’ 
Association, to consider possibilities of 
organizing a co-operative marketing asso- 
ciation in Oregon. 

The beekeepers of Oregon are delighted 
to hear that the next meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League will 
be held in the West. It is hoped that a 
goodly representation of Oregon beekeep- 
ers will be able to attend the meeting at 
San Francisco next winter. 

There seems to be no material change 
in the marketing situation from what 
has prevailed during the past few months. 

Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Seullen. 


* * * 


The hills and mountains 
are covered with a coat 
of snow here this morning, though the 
weather has been very mild and warm. 
There has been practically no rain dur- 
ing the past month. A rain or so now 
would put the honey plants in very good 
condition for the honey flow. Filaree, 
wild mustard, rosin-weed and many other 
wild flowers are blooming at present. On 
the lower Gila river mesquite is budding 
out at present, and extracting will be in 
progress there before this reaches the 
readers of Gleanings. 

Swarming is heavier than usual over 
most of the state, and also earlier. In 
some places the bees were fed to bring 
them through the winter, and in other 
places they came through with a large 
amount of stores, some of them having 
solid sealed frames of honey. 

From all indications at present, the 
honey crop this year will possibly equal 
that of last year. Weather conditions 
have been favorable for both the bees 


In Arizona 
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and the honey plants. We do not get one- 
tenth of the rain that California does. 
California’s large crops are perhaps due 
to its heavy rainfall. Arizona will never 
rank among the ten heaviest honey- 
producing states because of its dry, arid 
climate and its hundreds of thousands of 
acres of desert waste that will not pro- 
duce enough to carry bees from one sea- 
son to the next. A large part of Arizona 
is desert and mountain country that is 
not suitable for the production of honey. 

Extracting will be in progress over a 
large part of Arizona by the time this 
reaches the readers of Gleanings. The 
average honey flow lasts only thirty days 
here, and is not strung out over a period 
of three or four months as is the case in 
some states. This makes it necessary to 
have everything up in first-class condi- 
tion and ready. Otherwise one may not 
get much for his year’s work. 

Oracle, Ariz. Leslie Wedgworth. 


* * * 


In Wyoming There is but a very 
small amount of car- 
ry-over of honey in Wyoming at this 
time. All which remains now is in the 
hands of the producers, and not on the 
market at the cut-throat prices which 
have obtained during the past months. It 
will be marketed orderly and not at sac- 
rifice prices. Largely on account of the 
formation of the Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association at Laramie last 
month, the honey market is stiffening. 
Offers as high as 7 cents f. o. b. shipping 
point are now coming to Wyoming pro- 
ducers. This is a cent above the general 
quotation a month ago. Not only this, 
but the trade is buying freely now, where 
the market was sluggish. One western 
sales agency reports the sale of 25 ear- 
loads in one week, immediately following 
our organization, where normally it would 
have moved not more than five carloads. 
Bees in Wyoming have wintered nicely 
thus far, and all conditons now point to a 
normal year. There has been an abun- 
dance of snowfall in the mountains dur 
ing the past month to make up for the 
deficiency noted earlier in the winter. 
Our revised apiary inspection bill 
passed the legislature without a dissent- 
ing vote and was signed by the governor. 
The important revised features of the 
new law are: (1) The tightening-up of 
the registration clause; (2) the burning 
of diseased bees and combs upon first in- 
spection. Beekeepers are given a reason 
able notice before the inspector arrives, 
so that they may clean up of their own 
volition and have all diseased material 
out of the way. In this way no hardship 
will be worked upon the good beekeepers, 
yet our aim will still be accomplished; 
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(3) the allowing of importation of bees 

upon combs from disease-free territory; 

(4) change in the violation clause so that 

cases can go directly to the justice court 

where immediate action may be taken 

against offenders. C. L. Corkins. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


* * * 


In Alabama Conditions in central 

Alabama have been 
very favorable for the colonies to build 
up during the early spring. The weather 
for the most part has been warm, with no 
late killing freezes. 

For some unaccountable reason, queen- 
rearing with some of the largest shippers 
has not advanced as it should. This will 
probably cause quite a shortage of early 
queens for packages. 

While package-shippers will begin ship- 
ping several days earlier than usual this 
year, it will not help the customer who 
waits till the last minute to order his 
early packages, as more of the advance 
orders are for early shipment than ever 
before. Package-shippers report a good 
number of advance orders, the number 
even exceeding that of last season. If 
winter losses should be as heavy as in 
1926, there will be the same shortage of 
packages and queens as was noticed last 
year. If winter losses are light there 
will be a surplus of packages. 


Honey plants are in excellent condi- 
tion. Bees began working on white clo- 
ver about March 25, which is nearly a 
month earlier than normal. This early 
honey flow will help the bees to build up 
and will cause much swarming where 
they are not properly handled. This will 
also help to take the place of the unusual 
amount of stores that were consumed by 
all colonies during the winter on account 
of the warm weather and very early 
brood-rearing. J. M. Cutts. 

Montgomery, Ala. 


* * * 


In Louisiana '°¢#Y, Apri! 1, finds 

all Louisiana bee 
keepers in excellent spirits. Their bees 
are in the finest condition, colonies being 
up to mid-summer strength. We have had 
almost spring weather the entire winter 
through with very few frosts and only 
three freezing spells. None of these 
reached lower than 30°. I do not think 
there has been a single day during the 
winter when there were not flowers of 
some kind blooming. 


One of the greatest honey flows that 
we have had for several years is in full 
blast this week. In taking out the heavy 
frames the nectar pours out just as if one 
had turned over a pail of water. It 
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comes out “with a slosh.” No wonder 
everybody is happy. The bulk of this 
honey is from white clover. Some north 
ern beekeepers say that we do not have 
a white clover honey flow down in Louisi 
ana. They are mistaken. I know differ 
ently. 

I visited the tupelo forests yesterday 
and found the buds of flowers on the 
verge of opening. Some bees were al 
ready there. If this excellent weather 
keeps up for the next ten days a won- 
derful harvest will be gathered from 
this source also. This will be followed by 
the buttonwood which is growing be- 
neath the tupelo trees. This plant is a 
continuous bloomer until September. The 
blackberry also is producing quite an 
amount of nectar at the present time. 
Then there are numerous other plants 
blooming which produce some nectar. So 
you may see that this sub-tropical Louisi 
ana is a bee’s natural home and a bee 
keeper’s paradise. E. C. Davis. 

Baton Rouge, La. 


* . * 
In Western Ohio Today, April 1, 

the weather is a 
little cool and it is raining. Honey plants 
are looking fine and the prospects are 
very good for a bumper crop of honey 
this season. 


Although there are many things that 
we can not foresee that may still cause a 
failure, if weather conditions are normal 
we may look forward to a very prosper 
ous season. Plenty of moisture during 
April and May is very helpful to the clo- 
vers. 

Bees have generally wintered well and 
are in good condition. Brood-rearing has 
begun in earnest. We find colonies hav 
ing from five to six frames of brood at 
present. But beekeepers must watch 
their bees so that they will not run short 
of stores, as this heavy brood-rearing con 
sumes stores very rapidly. Soon we will 
be unpacking our bees and the real work 
of the season will begin. 

One of our leading beekeepers who has 
been killing his bees in the fall, then re 
placing them in the spring with package 
hees from his apiaries in the South, is 
going to discontinue this practice, as he 
claims it is too expensive. He is going 
to winter his bees in the North and get 
package bees in the spring to strengthen 
his weak colonies. We consider this a 
wise move. 

The conception of honey as a health 
food is spreading more and more. Many 
housekeepers’ pantry lists include honey 
as a regular item on the menu for at 
least one meal each day. 

Delphos, Ohio. Fred Leininger. 
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__Weather conditions all 
In Iowa through March have not been 
ideal for bees. Cellar-wintered bees were 
put out about March 1, but have had very 
few flight days since. A heavy sleet took 
all the maple bloom off the trees, and the 
bees will again lose this source of pol- 
len and nectar this year—I might add as 
usual, because it has:been a long time 
since they had full benefit of the maple. 

Bees have been confined to the hives 
most of the time since the first of March; 
and, as the negro said, “all goin’ out and 
nuthin ’eomin’ in” is going to hit the 
stores hard. It will be necessary to keep 
a close watch that they do not run short. 

From all appearances the bees came 
through in good condition, but just what 
this weather has done for them, or will 
do, remains to be seen when it gets warm 
enough for an examination. In the mean- 
time about all that can be done is to sup- 
ply them with stores where needed. 

The clovers seem to have wintered well 
and the ground is full of moisture. Roads 
are almost impassable for teams, many 
horses getting mired in the mud. 

Some of last year’s honey is still in the 
hands of the beekeepers. It will not 
likely all be cleaned up before another 
crop arrives, but the local demand is 
fair. There is not much call for out-of- 
town shipments in quantity lots. 

Editor Demuth had quite a little to say 
about the “eorn sugar” bill in April Glean- 
ings, stating that this infamous bill is 
now dead, but we must all remember that 
there will be a resurrection.day. Do not 
loose sight of that fact. Beekeepers will 
have another fight on in the near future. 

Center Junction, Ia. W.S. Pangburn. 


* * * 


In Southern Indiana Thus far 

this has 
heen the earliest spring in many years. 
Plums were in bloom the middle of 
March, while their usual time is about 
April first. April first pears were in 
hioom and apples in the pink, and peaches 
in full bloom. Every one has been pre 
dieting a cold spell that will spell the 
doom of the fruit, but thus far the weath 
er remains warm and everything looks as 
though spring had come to stay. 

The prospect for a honey crop is good, 
as all neetar-bearing plants are in excel 
lent condition. Sweet clover is luxuriant 
and white clover is plentiful and looks 
very thrifty. 

Bees as a rule have wintered poorly. 
In districts where the blue vine abounds 
hees came through better, as this plant 
gave a good flow late in the season. In 
other districts the fall flow was generally 
a failure and the bees went into winter 
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quarters short of stores and weak in num- 
bers. The result was that many colonies 
perished in the winter, and more will 
dwindle away during the spring, while 
still more will be too weak to gather any 
surplus. 

Honey sales are slower than usual. We 
wonder what is the matter with honey, 
but all food products are moving slowly. 
Many who stored apples found the mar- 
ket so low this spring that they barely 
got enough for the apples to pay storage 
and for the basket. This causes us to 
wonder what people are eating anyway. 
I presume the reducing mania has taken 
possession of them. I think if we can 
discover a vitamin in honey that will 
give one a beautiful slender form we will 
move our honey in a hurry. Who will be 
first to discover the vitamin? 

Vincennes, Ind. Jay Smith. 


. . 
In New York A!! reports indicate 

that the bees have 
wintered unusually well this season. The 
last week of March and the first days of 
April brought weather that was very 
good for putting bees out of the cellars, 
and many beekeepers availed themselves 
of the opportunity. Several have report- 
ed the cellar bees to be in splendid con- 
dition. New pollen was reported being 
gathered in the Hudson River Valley on 
March 17. Upstate reports are that pol- 
len was gathered freely about April first. 
Some early maples provided pollen even 
earlier than this. Most of the bees seem 
to have stores in abundance. A few re- 
ports, however, indicate that in parts of 
the state the fall honey flow failed and 
that the bees are now short of food. The 
clover never was in better condition, 
where the seeding was a good catch. In 
general there is a shortage of clover due 
to the fact that last summer was hard 
on the young plants. 

A number of county associations held 
meetings in the last two months. In no 
case was the attendance large, but in 
every case those who were there took an 
active part in the meetings and showed 
interest in their problems. The trend of 
discussions always led to the marketing 
problem. There never was more price 
eutting than this winter. In spite of the 
short honey crop many beekeepers seem 
ed to think it their solemn duty to sell 
their honey at the lowest possible figure, 
and to beat their fellow beekeeper to it. 
Retailing honey at low wholesale prices 
seems to be a sort of slogan in several 
New York state markets. Five-pound 
pails of nice clover honey retailing as 
low as 69 cents seems to be about the 
bottom stratum of folly. 

Ithaca, N. Y. George H. Rea. 
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In Quebec— The past winter has 


been very mild, but we 
had enough snow to protect the clover 
from being winter-killed. To date, March 
31, prospects are bright for a good sea- 
son, as far as the honey plants are con- 
cerned, and with plenty of warm rains a 
bumper harvest may be expected. 

In our far North there is a tendency 
on the part of the beekeepers to place 
their colonies out on their summer stands 
the first few warm days of spring, caus- 
ing a rapid depletion of bees and chill- 
ing of brood during the following weeks 
of cool weather. If the colonies are quiet 
they should not be removed from the 
cellar before April 15 to 20, or unpacked 
from winter cases before May 10 in our 
latitude. 
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Bees have come through the winter in 
excellent condition, but the season’s har 
vest depends on the care they have in 
the next few weeks. Colonies should be 
provided with plenty of stores to insure 
against loss. 

There is an increasing demand for 
comb honey, and Quebec, with its short, 
rapid honey flow and its fine-flavored 
honey, should make one of the best re- 
gions in North America for the produe 
tion of nature’s pure sweet in its natural 
form. Thomas Anderson. 

Hemmingford, Quebee, Canada. 


* * * 


In Ontario—ollowing a February 
and March of unusually 
fine weather, April to date (the 9th) has 
been quite cold with heavy freezing each 
night. As a result, the season will not 
he as early as anticipated a few weeks 
ago, and possibly it is better that this is 
the case. With too much warm weather 
early in the season in our latitude, vege- 
tation is rushed ahead very fast, with 
the liability of being badly checked at a 
later date from night frosts. This freez- 
ing by night with warm sunshine by day 
is causing a great flow of maple sap, and 
the syrup-makers are happy. Unfortun- 
ately this weather, while good for the 
syrup industry, is just the opposite for 
the farmer and beekeeper, as it is very 
hard on the clovers and winter wheat. 
However, the clover has wintered in 
very fine shape and it is much better fit- 
ted to stand adverse weather conditions 
than in some years when badly winter- 
damaged. Although covered with ice, as 
mentioned in last issue, clover came out 
from under this covering about as green 
as wher snow came last fall. So far as 
honey plants are concerned, to date I 
would say that they are normal or above 
here in Ontario. Another ten days and 
all danger from heaving by frost should 
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be past, and | confidently look forward to 
seeing lots of clover for the bees this 
year. Of course, clover does not always 
mean honey, but we never get honey 
here in any quantity unless we have the 
clover. 

Honey markets continue dull and list 
less, and beekeepers as a rule are not a 
very optimistic class just at present. 
Cheap honey affects all branches of the 
business, and I do not wonder that pack 
age shippers in the South say that orders 
are slower than usual. When speaking 
to a beekeeper a few days ago he sug 
gested that packages should be lower 
than they are; and while I hold no brief 
for these men, I certainly think they 
must be selling nearly as low as they can 
and make a living profit, for competition 
is certainly keen in the game, and that 
factor alone is sure to cause reasonable 
figures to be quoted. But with cheap 
honey and slow sales at the price obtain 
able, I do not wonder that package sales 
should be slow at any price. Then again 
bees appear to have wintered very well 
indeed, and as a consequence, barring 
unforeseen losses that might occur in the 
next few weeks, not nearly as many pack 
age bees will be required to make up win 
ter losses as is the case in some years. But 
supply and demand will regulate the 
price of packaga bees, just as it does the 
prices of other commodities. 

With commercial beekeeping handicap 
per by low prices for honey and the men 
ace of foul brood, it is not to be won 
dered at that many beekeepers are .ook- 
ing around for some side-line to take up 
in connection with apiary work. Many 
that I know are starting in poultry-rais 
ing and other callings. But the trouble is 
that about all these so-called “side-lines” 
are having just about as many troubles 
as those besetting the beekeeper. Really 
it is a problem just what to advise in a 
matter of this kind and I certainly do 
not feel qualified to give advice even if 
asked to do so. 

By the way, the muskrat proposition 
mentioned in the March issue failed to 
materialize, as the principals in the trans 
action could not do the necessary finan 
cing. Some good friends have written to 
me asking for information on this indus 
try. Let me say that I am not qualified 
to give advice as I have had little ex 
perience in the game. As stated more 
than once in these columns, I fully ex 
pect to see the beekeeping industry in a 
worse condition than it is at present be 
fore it gets better. But I have faith that 


things will adjust themselves all right ul- 
timately, so we expect to just stay at the 
gume as usual, hoping for the best. 

J. L. Byer. 


Markham, Ont. 
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WHO’S WHO IN APICULTURE 


In order that our readers may have a handy references of state and provincial apiary inspec- 
rs, secretaries of beekeepers’ assoviations. and other information often needed, we have again 





rrected our *‘‘Who's Who in Apiculture as of April 1 . 
te - 
State Bes Ss ee Net wt. law State or Province 
or | $28 one : Secretary State Assn. 
Province. xe ca 6s Inspector. 
ana n° & Extr. Comb. 
\labama... es Yes Yes No |T. Atchison, Montgomery.| KE. Harrell, Jr., Hayneville 
Arizona... Yes Yes 
Arkansas No No No (J. \ Ormond. Elba g. % Ormond, Elba. 
B. ©. oseoss No Yes Yes Yes |W. J. Sheppard, Victoria. W. J. Sheppard, Victoria. 
California Yes | Cert Yes No ‘County Inspection. G. H. Vansell, Davis. 
Colorado Yes Cert No No i. G. Richmond, Ft. Col. 
Cont Yes Cert Yes Yes |W. FE. Britton, New Haven. Chas. J. Rost, Meriden. 
Dela ware Yes No 
Florida No Cert. Yes No Rk. |! Foster, Gainesville 
Georgia Yes No J. B. tHunter, Quitman 
Idaho Cc. H. Stinson, Twin Falls. 
Illinois Yes Cert Yes Yes A. L. Kildow, Putnam G. H. Cale, Hamilton. 
Indiana Yes No Yes Yes C. O. Yost, Indianapolis C. O. Yost, Indianapolis. 
lowa Yes No Yes No F. B. Paddock, Ames F. B. Paddock, Ames 
Kansas Yes Cert No No |R. L. Parker, Manhattan. Geo. Pratt, Topeka 
Kentucky No No H. Garman, Lexingtor 
Louisiana Cert Yes Yes W. E. Anderson, Baton R. Henry A. Stabe, Baton R 
Maine No Cert Yes Yes G. A. Yeaton, Augusta. F. L. Mason, Mechanic F. 
Manitoba Yes Yes No No L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg L.. T. Floyd, Winnipeg. 
Marvland j No Cert Yes Yes EF. N. Cory, College Park I N. Cory, College Park 
Mass Cert Bb. N. Gates, Boston 
Michigan Yes Cert.” Yes No (Hl. M. Krebs, Lansing R. H. Kelty, E. Lansing 
Minnesota Yes Yes No ©. D. Blaker, Minneapolis. Otto White, St. Paul. 
Mississip] Yes Cert No No Clay Lyle, A. & M. Col. 
Missour Yes Cert No No \rthur Allen, Liberty C. T. Davis. Cameron 
Montana No Yes No No ©. A. Sippel, Bozeman ©. A. Sippe Bozeman 
Nebraska Yes No No No D>). B. Whelan, Lincoln 
Nevada No Yes Yes Yes ‘i. G. Schweis, Reno 
New Bruns Yes No No [. G. Miller, Fredericton. H. G. Miller, Fredericton. 
New Ham} Yes No Yes Yes (. C. Barton, Meriden. J. R. Hepler, Durham 
New Jer No Cert Yes Yes l. J. Eledtee New truns. | G. Carr, Pennington 
New Mex No No 
New York Yes Cert. Yos No G. G. Atwood, Albany F. M. Babeock, Freedonia 
North Caro Yes Cert Yes Yes W. V. Reid. Raleigh. F. B. Meacham, Raleigh 
North Dak Yes Yes Yes Yes \. Munro. Fargo J. A. Munro, Fargo 
Nova Sco Yes 
Ohio Yes Cert. Yes Yes © \. Reese Columbus. Florence Naile Columbus 
Oklahoma. Yes Cert Yes No |H. H. Berry, Norman. . F. Stiles, Stillwater 
Ontario.... Yes Yes No Ff. Erie Millen, Guelph. F. E. Millen, Guelph 
Oregon Yes Cert. Yes Yes H. A. Seullen, Corvallis. 
Pennsyl... No Cert Yes Yes C. N. Green, Harrisburg C. N. Greene, Harrisburg. 
Quebec..... . Yes C. Vaillancourt, Quebec. J. A. Prud'homme, St. Ph. 
Rh. Island No No Yes Yes A. EF. Stene, Kingston. E. D. Anthony, Providence. 
So. Car. Yes Cert. Yes Yes FE. S. Prevost, Clem. Col. E. 8. Prevost, Clem. Col. 
So. Dak Yes Cert. No No E. W. Fox. Fruitdale. M. 1). Farrar, Brookings. 
Tenn Yes Cert. Yes No |W. L. Walling, Knoxville. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 
lexas Yes Cert. No T. lL. Thomas, College Sta. H. B. Parks, San Antonio. 
Utah Yes Cert. Yes Yes PD. H. Hillman, Salt. L. Cy. F. B. Terriberry, S. L. Cy. 
Vermont No No Yes Yes |E. H. Jones, Montpelier FE. S. Clark, Vergennes 
Virginia Yes Yes 
Wash Yes Cert. Yes Yes B. A. Slocum, Pullman. Helen Steiner, Elma 
W. Va... No No No (|T. K. Massie, Princeton 
Wiscon . Yes Cert Yes Yes$ 8S. B. Fracker, Madison. \. Weidenkopf, Madison. 
Wvoming. Yes Cert Yes Yes CC. L. Corkins. Laramie ( L. Corkins, Laramie 


Permit required in quarantined areas. 
S$ If in sealed cartons, net weight must be stamped thereon. 
Commissioner of Agriculture may issue permits at his discretion 
United States—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, Jas. I. Hambleton, Apicul 
st, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 
Dominion of Canada—-Investigatior and Demonstration 
ominion Apiarist, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 
American Honey Producers’ League—C. L. Corkins, Secretary. Laramie, Wyo 
Beekeeping is also taught in schools or colleges other than the State Agricultural College 
n Arkansas. Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, ‘Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Ontario, Quebe¢ 
South Carolina, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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at improvements 
have bee 
the hous 
things all 
ready for 
next fall, it is time to ad 
just the family 
the ney 


repairs 
around 
and winte 
packed away 
meals to 
and the 
mouths. 
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Blithe soft-aired May days 


sutnimer 


with 


other sound but the gentle rustle of voung 


birds singing love songs and not an 


leaves—-what a time for entertaining! 
Spring and summer introduce a gener 


ous supply of fresh fruits and vegetables 
which should appear daily in our meals, 
Food combinations served a la honey way 
fragranee and rare fla 
May, with its fra 
sparkling healthful 
time the fla 
in your food. 


have a tempting 
thelr 


blossoms 


vor all own. 


grant and 
sunshine, is a great to en joyV 


vor of flowers 


Buffet Hospitality 


combinations are particularly 


lone 


attractive fo buffet entertaining. 
LUNCHEON 
Shrimps in Mushroor sau 


Hon 
Ilor Pineapple Waldorf 


Hlone \ " 


Salad 
8 hies Iced Te 
Afternoon Parties 


I : ifternoon luncheon, surprise 
vour guests with a honev menu. You will 
enjoy their appreciation of the delicate 
purity of honey and its unusual attract 


iveness in the resulting combination. 
MENT 
( nd Green Pepper Sandwicl 
Cream Cheese Wafers 
(rar tread lioney Date Cake 
leed Chocolate 
Shrimps in Mushroom Sauce 
1 tal ane flour l tablespoonful onior 
1 ipf hrir uice 
1 cup milk 1 eupfi mushrooms 
teas} f t browned in butter 
Pinch peppe mashed potato patty 
| iblespe butter cups or 6 slices toast 
tablespoonfu hones 
Melt the er, add the flour Stir the milk 
gradua vhen butter and flour mixture 
star o bubble Stir constantly Cook until 
thick and smoot! Add salt. pepper, and onior 
juice Place auce in double boiler and heat in 


it the shrimps and mushrooms which have been 
»? Kither freshly cooked or 

used Be sure they 
eaned After heating shrimps 
sauce for about twenty min 


browned ! butte 


canned shrimps may be 
are thorough 

and mtu qpenttis 
utes. remove from fire and add the honey. Serve 


ant onee n potato patty eups or on slices of toast 


MALITTA D. FISCHER 
May is a Month of Parties 












Honey Walnut Cherry Muffins 


egg beaten very 2 cups white fl 
ghtly 1 trenspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls short 2 cups milk 
ening \ teaspoonfuls ba 
2 tablespoonfuls honey g powder 
Mix shortening and honey with beaten eg 


milk and sifted dry ingred 
smooth and creamy 


ilternately add 
Beat until mixture is 
Pour into well greased muffin tins, drop tw 
cherries (fresh trawberries may be used) 
each muffin, sprinkle over a few chopped nut 
Bake in hot oven for twenty-five minutes. Serv 
hot with honey. (24 muffins 


Honey Pineapple Waldorf Salad 


1 cup diced pineapple 1 cup diced celery 
fresh or canned 1 teaspoonful prepared 
1 cup whipped cream mustard mixed wit! 
3 tables’nfuls hone 
Mix tl celery and pineapple: mix hone 


whipped crean 
mixture Ar 
cherry, ch 


ind mustard combination with 
pineapple and celery 
range on nests of lettuce, top wit! 
for thirty minutes before serving 
Honey Nut Brownies 
2 eggs % cup sugar 
cup honey % cup flour sifted wit! 

2 ounces chocolate 1, 
1, cup butter 
Butter and 


teaspoonful baking 
powder 
melted t 


chocolate should be 





gether add honey. then flour and baking pow 
der, then nuts Bake 45 minutes in slow ove 

For immediate use it is better to use half sugar 
ind half honey as given in the recipe But 


flavored brownies are secured whet 
honey is used and they are packed away 

ir and left at least a week or ten days be 
Before packing 
be eut in strips about 3 neh wide and 2 inchs 
ind rolled 


much better 


brownie should 


ore serving 


powdered sugar 


Iced Tea 
| ndividual tea bag 1 
tenspoonfuls honey 
I teaspoon lemon juice 
Place all of the above in individual tea po 
ind pour boiling water over. Let steep two or 
three minutes before pouring over cracked ice 
in iced-tea glasses. Crystallized ginger ma 
ilso be steeped in the 
lend variety 
Chicken and Green Pepper Sandwiches 
Spread thin slices of bread with butter; ther 
half of them place thin slices of white m: 
vell-eooked chicken on other half spre id 
xture of chopped green peppers and hon 
Place crisp white lettuce on the 
chicken-covered 


clove 
mon 


pink h cinna 


combination § te 


above 


mavornnaise 


latter press together with 
lices. cut, ana serve with chilled olives ar 
tomato slice is garnish 


Honey Mayonnaise 
6 teaspoonfuls 
teaspoonful salt juice 
tablespoonfuls honey 1%: cupfuls 
1 teaspoonful mustard Paprika 
6 teasps. honey vinegar Few grains cayenne 
Into a conical-shaped bowl break an egg ar 
idd the salt, honey, mustard, dash paprika, th 
cayenne, and 1. tablespoonful vinega? 
teat thoroughly with a egg-beater and 
add the oil, 1 tablespoonful at a time, beatins 
thoroughly after each addition until % cupfu 
is added and the dressing is thick. Then tl 


1 egg lemor 





salad oil 


honey 
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can be added in larger quantities at a time. 
hen one cupful has been added, dilute with 
rest of the honey vinegar and the lemon 
e, adding this alternately with the rest of 
oil. Use all together 1% cupfuls of oil, beat 
x vigorously all the time during the making. 
‘hen finished, dressing should be smooth and 
cK. 
Honey Cheese Wafers 
Toast saltines so they are crisp. Spread with 
e following cheese mixture 1 teaspoonful 
ney, 1 tablespoonful cream cheese, 2 table 
spoonfuls chopped nuts. Mix cheese and honey, 
then add nuts. 
Honey Orange Nut Bread 
ege yolk '% cup chopped nuts 
cup milk 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
cups flour powder 
Honeyed orange strips from 3 oranges (recipe 
for these given in March Food Department 
Beat the egg yolk thoroughly add 1 cup 
Ik, 3 cups flour in which 4 teaspoonfuls bak 
g powder have been sifted To this mixture 
dd the honeyed orange strips in syrup whilk 
t warm Stir in % cup chopped walnuts 


k in slow oven for one hou 
Honey Date Cake 
1 eup dates (chopped) ter or cooking o 
1 cup water 2 cups flour 
cup honey 
cup brown sugar 


teaspoonfuls baking 


tablespoonfuls melt l egg 

ed shortening (but Ll cup nut meats 

Cook chopped dates slowly n water 
ibout 10 minutes). Remove from fire and add 
own sugar and honey Beat egg in separate 
bowl, add melted shortening. Mix honey-date 

xture should be cooled till lukewarm) with 
gg and shortening mixture. Add flour and 


aking powder, then a pinch of soda dissolved 
warm wate Stir in chopped nuts and bake 
well-greased laver tins Cake should be kept 


t least 2 or 3 days before serving. This mix 
ire may also be made into tea cakes. lee with 
date, and nut icing 
Honey, Date, and Nut Icing 
1 cup dates 1 cup walnuts chop'd 
cup honey t tablespoons whipped 
Pineh salt cream measure af 
cups powdered sugat ter whipped) 


Hieat honey over hot water, add chopped dates 

ud pinch of salt. Add melted butter, powdered 

\ whipped cream, and chopped walnuts 
Honey Iced Chocolate 


tablespoonfuls honey 


teaspoonfuls cocoa 
tL cup milk 
Let milk come to a boil Mix cocoa and hon 


ey, remove heated milk from fire. add cocoa 


ind honey mixture and a good pinch of salt 
Stir well Pour this mixture into iced-tea glass 
filled with eracked ice. Above amount should 
provide two servings. Top with whipped cream 
slightly sweetened with honey. 


Make Honey Fruit Cake a Year Ahead 
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ter and richer flavor in the honey fruit 
eake when it has been stored six months, 
or better still a year. Make a honey fruit 
cake, store it a year, then sample it. You 
will be convinced as never before what 
age will do. No svutheties or artificial fla 
voring could duplicate that mellow de 
liciousness in a honey fruit cake when 


properly aged. 


There seems to be a slow chemical 
blending of. some form, which, after a 
certain period of time, results in a perfeet 
harmonious whole, Not only is this aging 
necessary in honey fruit cakes, but equal 
lv as essential in honey cakes of all kinds. 
Experiment vourself, and you will find 
that most honey cakes and cookies im 
prove with every day’s keeping. 


Though the following reeipe appears 
long and complicated, if you make it 
right away and store for next holiday 
scason vou will indeed be convineed that 
the result was well worth the effort. The 
proportions given will make from five to 
seven fruit enkes, ck pending on the size, 
Make some small ones and plan to in 
clude them in vour holiday boxes for next 
vear. How the boy or girl at college who 
cun not get home for Thanksgiving will 
enjov one ¢ f these fruit enkes. But make 
them now! 

Honey Fruit Cakes 
cupfuls butter 1 pound dates chopped 


1% teasp'nfuls nutmeg 1 pound figs chopped 
1 cupful brown sugar 1 cup citron chopped 
1's teaspoonfuls cin- 1 cup honeyed orang: 
hnamon strips 
5 eggs 14 cup honeyed grap 
1 teaspoonful soda fruit strips 
6 cupfuls pastry flour 1, cup honeyed lemon 
2 teaspoonfuls cream strips 
of tartar % cup chopped prunes 
1, teaspoonful cloves % cup chopped stew 
to teasp'nful allspice ed apricets 
‘4 teaspoonful salt % cup crystallized 
2% cupfuls honey ginger 
'\ cupful coffee 2 cups chopped walnuts 
1 pound raisins 1 cup chopped almonds 
1 pound currants 1 cup chopped pecans 


Cream together butter and sugar. Add the 
eggs beaten well. Measure and sift together al! 
but one eupfual of the flour with the cream of 
tartar soda, salt, and spices. Add to the first 
mixture alternately with the honey and coffee. 

Wash the raisins 














¢ , ave ‘ 

l vou have not r ’ currants dates 
two or three fruit figs. und citron, and 
cakes pace ked mix with the other 

wav for next chopped fruit. Then 
ae mix fruit with the 
holiday season, remaining cupful 
now is the time of flour and add to 
he ! ture 
to make them. the cake mixture 
Add chopped wa 
Do not de lay a nuts. almonds, and 
dav. We are all pecans to the mix 
lad to he re ture. Steam for twe 
: , hours, then bake in 
heved during the eat tetieen ek  aee 
holiday rush, but F. for one hour. If 
much more im more desirable 
norts he hic i & cake may be baked 
portant than this ke slowly for three 
is the develop i $ hours instead of 
ment of an in 5 combination steam 
= ing and baking-pro 


comparably het 
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TALKS tO BEGINNERS 


eo. S. 


emuth j 





Beekeepers in many southern localities 
are now in the midst of the busy season, 
since April and May are the months ot 
the early honey harvest in portions of th: 


extreme southern part of the country. 


Farther north the main honey flow may 
come in May and June, while in the 
northern portion of the country it comes 
in June and July, and in some eases in 
July and August. In many localities 


there are later honey flows; but, general 


ly speaking, the major portion of the 


honey crop is gathered rather early in 


the season for any locality. 

In those now in the 
the main hone tlow the 
ture in the eare of the 
that of adding room hl 


given 
P 


midst of 
outstanding fea 


reg 
eCYIOUS 
y 


bees this month is 
the supers as fast 
as the bees need it. In some cases one 
super is sufficient to hold all the surplus 
a colony will store, while in other cases 
The 
beginner should watch carefully the work 
in the supers and add new ones as fast as 
the bees need them. When the bees are 
working well, it is often necessary to add 
a new super before the last one is even 
half full. If the honey flow is heavy it 
is well to place the new super below the 
partly finished one; but if the honey flow 
i that begin working it 
the middle of the super and neglect th: 
outer portion, it is best to place the new 


four or five supers may be needed. 


1S slow, so bees 


super on top of the partly finished one. 
In man localities in the middle lati 
tudes the first super will be needed about 
the first of May, while in the northern 
portion of the eountry supers are not 


needed until early in June, as a rule 
Workers for the Harvest 
Whate time of the be 
ginning of the flow, it should 


mav be the 
matt 
be preceded bby the 


honey 
heaviest brood-rea 


‘ 


ing of the seaso Fortunately, it is nat 


ural for colonies, if they are strong enoug! 


and have ough food, to rear brood heavy 
ily rather early in the spring, the peak of 
brood-rearing oceurring in Mareh and 
April in the South, April and May in the 
North. It is during this heavy brood 
rearing period that the great army of 


reared, Thus, 
brane keepers in the South are 
honey harvest, 


workers for the harvest are 
while many 


now in the midst of the 


this month is the time of rearing the 
harvest hands in the North. While the 
beekeeper in the South is busy putting 


on supers or taking off finished honey, 
beekeepers in the North are chiefly con 
cerned in providing conditions favorable 
to extensive brood in ordei 
be strong the first 
If anything happens to hinder 


rearing of 


that the colonies may 
of June. 


extensive brood-rearing during the month 
of March in the South, April in middle 
latitude, or May in the North, the num 
ber of workers for the honey flow will, 
of course, be greatly reduced, which in 
turn reduces the amount of honey that 
ean be stored during the usually short 
period of harvest. 

Greatest Danger from Lack of Stores 

Some able t 
gather enough nectar from early flowers, 
dandelion and fruit bloom, to 
food for the heavy brood-rearing 
However, it often happens that 
the bees are 


seasons the bees are 
such as 
supply 

period, 
not able to gather enoug! 
from these early sources to carry on ex 
tensive brood-rearing previous to th 
main honey flow. In the North the mont} 
of May is the eritical month in regard 
to the food supply of the colonv. It is 
during this month that the col vies con 
sume the largest amount of food of any 
month in the year. The most important 
thing for the beginner to look out for ir 
the North during the month of May is to 
see that each colony is abundantly sup 
plied with honey during the entire month, 
or until the beginning of the main honey 
flow, usually some time in June. On thi 
other hand, bees sometimes store so muc! 
honey from fruit bloom and 
that it is necessary to give the colonies 
an upper story in order to supply 
for it. Even when much honey is stored 
in a second story, the colonies may use 
most of it for brood-rearing before th: 
main honey flow begins. The safest rule 
to follow in regard to stores is to see that 
has the equivalent of som: 
thing like two combs solidly filled wit 

honey every minute of th during 
the month. 


Taking the 


dandelions 


roon 


each colony 
time 


whole and 
as they average, lack of sut 
during the month previous 
to the beginning of the main honey flow 
May in the North) brings more failures 
than any If the supp! 
low, colonies immedi 
ately eut down their brood-rearing. Hon 
ev is used so rapidly at this time that thé 


beginner 


eountry as a 
The sensons 


ficient food 


other one cause. 


of honey beeomes 


should examine his colonies fre 
quently during this month to make sur 
that there is never a shortage of stores 
If at any time the supplv becomes lowe) 
than 10 or 15 pounds, the colonies should 
be fed liberally unless they are gathering 
enough for their needs from the flowers 
\ simple method of feeding is describe: 
on page 165 of the March 
Clipping Queens’ Wings 

During fruit bloom is a good time t 

find the queen in each hive and elip her 


issue. 
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wings. This is done to prevent any 
swirms that may issue from going away, 
ant also to make it unnecessary to climb 
tress to take down swarms, since the 
swarm will come back if the queen can 
not fly. 

To find the queen, open the hive care- 
fully, avoiding all sudden jarring that 

ould cause the bees to become excited. 
No more smoke should be used than is 
ceessary to keep the hees quiet, sinee 

o much smoke would cause the queen 

run from the comb, thus making it 
more difficult to find her. After the first 

combs have been taken out and ex 
ined on both sides to look for the 
queen, they should be placed in an empty 
ve or a box made for this purpose. As 
ich comb is taken out, look carefully 
the now exposed side of the next comb 
the hive to see if the queen is there. 
If not, turn the comb in the hands to ex 
amine the other side. Each comb should 
be examined in turn in this way until the 
queen is found. Wheu found, the comb 
can be set on end beside the hive, leav 
ing the hands free to catch and clip the 
queen. To do this, the queen may be 
picked up by taking hold of both wings 
between the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, then she may be transferred 
to the left hand, holding her by several 
of her feet. This leaves the right hand 
free to pick up the scissors and elip off 
th wings on one side. The queen can 
put back on the comb by taking the 
maining wings between thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand. 
Swarming Undesirable 

In preparation for swarming, bees con 
struct queen-eells. These are started 
about a week before the swarm issues. 
They are usually built along the lowe 
edge of the combs. At first they appear 
as little cups in an inverted position. 
Sometimes a number of these cups are 
built without being completed. However, 
when swarming has been definitely de 
cided upon, the queen lays an egg in each 
cup and later the larvae surrounded by 
roval jelly will be seen in them. The 
queen-eells, when completed, resemble 
peanuts on account of the sides being 
pitted. These project downward usually 
from the lower edge of the comb. 

\t about the time the queen-cells are 
sealed the prime swarm issues unless the 
heekeeper interferes to prevent it. If 
l-ft alone, the first after-swarm will issue 
on about the eighth day after the prime 
swarm issues, the after-swarm being ac 
companied by the first of the young 
queens to emerge. At intervals of one 
or two days the colony may send out its 
third, fourth, or fifth swarm, each smaller 
than the preceeding as a rule, and each 
accompanied by one or more of the young 





queens. Arter-swarming is apparently a 
compre:mise to accommodate several 
youny queens rather than a division be- 
eause of strength. Finally the parent 
colony is so drained of its bees that it is 
compelled to give up further swarming, 
when all but one of the remaining young 
queens are killed. About ten days later 
the remaining young queen will begin 
to lay, but in most localities such a col 
ony is useless so far as producing a crop 
of honey this season is eoncerned. All 
after-swarming should, therefore, be pre 
vented, and if possible it is usually het 
ter to prevent the prime swarm. 

When a swarm is seen issuing, stand 
ut one side or at the back of the hive to 
watch for the clipped queen when she 
comes out. When the queen is found set 
the open end of a queen-cage over her; 
and when she runs up into the cage, put 
in the stopper. The cage should then be 
put in a shady place. The hive should 
then be moved from its stand and the new 
hive put in its place. The supers should 
then be transferred from the old hive to 
the new, being sure to place a queen-ex- 
cluder between the brood-chamber and 
the super if frames of foundation are 
used in the new brood-chamber, since oth- 
erwise the queen would go into the supers. 
When the hive is thus prepared the cage 
containing the queen should be thrust 
into the entrance when all is ready for 
the swarm to return. Sometimes the 
swarm will return within a few minutes 
without clustering, and sometimes the 
bees will cluster for 10 or 15 minutes be 
fore they return to the hive. In moving 
the old hive from its stand it must be 
placed at one side with its entrance turn 
ed away, so that the swarm on returning 
will enter the new hive, thus hiving it 
self. After most of the bees have gone 
into the hive the queen should be released 
from the cage. 

After the swarm has gone into the hive 
and the bees have quieted down the old 
hive should be placed close beside the 
new one with its entranee turned away 
about 45°, so that the bees of the new 
hive will not become confused and enter 
it. After two or three days the old hive 
should be turned so that its entrance is 
close beside that of the swarm. On the 
seventh day, choosing a time when the 
young bees are flying freely from the old 
hive (usually early in the afternoon), 
move the old hive to a new location, be 
ing careful not to disturb the bees so that 
they will not note the change. The hive 
should not be placed close to another col 
ony. Since the bees on leaving the old 
hive will return to their old location and 
enter the new hive, the parent colony be- 
comes so depleted that it can not send 
out an after-swarm. 
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Finding Queen in Cross Colony 


Question.—I have a colony of very vicious 
hybrids which | want to Italianize, but the 
difficulty is in finding the old queen. What 


would be the best procedure in such a case! 
New York. A. N. Hemenway. 
Answer.—By time to find 
the queen when the bees are working well 
fruit other early flowers, 
these bees, even though they are cross at 
other times, may behave quite well. If 
you have difficulty even under such fa 
vorable conditions, the following method 
may be Place upper 
taining a combs (preferably 
above the 
excluder between. 
drum on the 
of the bees 
story. Now 


stories, 


choosing a 


on bloom 


or 


used: 
few 


an story con 
dark 
brood combs) directly brood 
chamber without 
Smoke at the entrance and 
of the hive until 
gone up the 
slip an exeluder between 


then take off the 


downward, 


an 
side most 
uppel 
the 
and drive the bees 


have nto 
two 
Covel 
This is done by shaking the 


bees from the combs, shaking them into 


the upper story on the execluder, and by 
driving them with smoke. \s the bees 
yo clown, the queen should be found on 
the execluder. This plan should not be 
used when bees are inclined to rob, since 
a colony treated in this way is so demo 
alized that it does not defend itself 
against robbing and might not be able 
to organize for defense until robbers 


have made a good start. 
Drawing Out Foundation 


Question In drawing out cells from comb 
foundation, do the bees use any part of the 
base of the foundation if it is heavier than that 
which is usually built by the bees when not 
supplied with foundation, or do they simply 
start adding the wax required for the cells? 
Do we really get a finer grade of comb honey 
by using extra thin surplus foundation that has 
less wax at the base of the cells 

Montana S. J. McPherson. 


Answer.-—Apparently they thin down 
the base if it is much heavier than they 


build naturally. This wax is used in 
building the cell walls. By comparing 
unworked foundation with that upon 
which the bees have begun to work it 


will be noted that the appearance of the 
base has been changed, being somewhat 
pitted. The differenee between comb 
honey built on extra thin foundation and 
that built on thin foundation, if any, is 
so slight that it not easily be de- 
tected. Unless the honey flow is quite 
heavy 
in using extra thin foundation would en 
tirely overcome any advantages it might 
have in the finished product. If the 
honey tlow or intermittent the 
bees are inclined to gnaw away portions 
of the extra thin foundation, but in a 
heavy honey flow they work in it quite 
readily 


can 
and continuous, the disadvantages 
slow 


is 


without gnawing. 





Destroying Queen-Cells 


Question.—Should [| lift out all the frames 
in the hive and cut out all queen-cells befo: 
putting on supers! Clarence Gammon. 

Ohio. 


\uswer. Colonies should not be pe 
mitted to become crowded so badly that 
they start cells before time to give thi 
supers. <A containing dark 
combs should given, if 
before they become crowded previous to 
the main honey flow. This usually pr 
vents all swarming previous to the main 
honey flow. 


second story 


brood he needed, 


If any queen-cells have been 
started at the time of giving the supers 
they should be provided thes 
are small, containing only eggs or very 
small larvae. If 
along it would do 
them so far 
Destroy ing queen cells can not be depend 
ed upon to prevent swarming, but 
discourage swarming to a limited extent 
if after the queen-eells 
started. When queen cells are well 
vaneed the colony 
though the « 
the heekeepet treats the colony either by 
artificial 


destroy ed, 


queen cells are well 
to 


coneerned, 


ho good destroy 


as swarming is 


1? 
Will 


lone soon are 


ad 
even 


will swarm 


Ils are destroved, unless 


making an swarm or by taking 
out the queen, destroying all queen-cells, 


then ten days late all 


again destroving 
queen-cells and introdueing a voung lay 
ing queen, 

Handling Food-chamber When Producing Comb 

Honey 

In the production of comb honey 
two-story hives it all right the 
queenless brood-chamber on top of the supers 
when the supers are given in order to let the 
brood emerge? Jacob S. Yoder. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—At the beginning of the main 
flow the should 
and most of the brood put into the lowe) 
story, but the upper story must be taken 
away entirely while bees are working in 


Question, 


using is 


to put 


honev combs he sorted, 


comb-honey supers. If left above the 
comb-honey supers, the bees would not 
begin working promptly in the sections 


but would store incoming nectar in cells 
being vacated by emerging brood in th: 
upper story. Another objection to lea, 
ing the second story on above the supers 


is that the comb in the sections would 
be darkened on aceount of hees trans 
ferring bits of wax from the old combs 
in the upper story to the new comb in 
the sections. Some beekeepers place the 
upper story or food-chamber above the 
sections for a few days before taking 
them away, which may work very well. 


Several of these food-chambers, each con 
taining some brood, can be tiered up o 
some colony not used for comb honey pro 
duetion, placing them above the queen 
exeluder so that thev will be filled with 
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icy during the honey flow. After the 
comb-honey supers have been taken off, 

ese food-chambers can again be given 
hack to the eolonies. 

Giving Second Story of Foundation 
Question In producing comb honey on ten 
ime hives would it be practical to give a sex 
i hive-body for brood-rearing previous to 

main honey flow when the combs in this 


ond hive-body must be drawn from foun 
=. L. Miles 


tion 
Indiana. 
Answer.—If the colonies are strong 
d there is a good honey flow from fruit 
oom and other early flowers, it is prae 
eal to give the bees a second st ry pre 
ous to the main honey flow even when 
undation must be given instead of 
empty combs. Some seasons strong colo 
nies will need more room in the month of 
May in your loeality in order to prevent 
swarming, and also supply sufficient room 
for early honey from fruit bloom and 
dandelion. However, unless this seeond 
story is needed, it will be better to leave 
it off when producing comb honey. 


Prevention of Increase 


Question How can tT manage colonies that 
irm in order not to make increase in the 
imber of colonies | have as many colonies 
| can care for E. L. Wroten 


Michigan 

Answer.-You ean prevent inerease 1: 
the numbe of colonies vou winter ove! 
by hiving the swarm in a new hive on 


the old stand, then placing the parent 
colony close beside the swarm, and late 
uniting the two colonies. Another meth 


od that is useful when no extra hives are 


available is that of examining each col 


ony about once a week during the swarm 
ing season to look fo queen eells. When 
queen-cells built preparatory for swarm 
ing are found, take out the queen, destroy 
all queen-eells, then ten days later again 
destroy all queen-eells and introduee a 
voung laying queen. 


Prevention of Swarming by Excluders 


Question Is there any way to prevent 
irming by means of queen-excluders? 
California. L. C. James 


Answer.—Swarming can not be pre 


a 


ented by means of queen-exeludet 
nlone. (An exeluder can be used to pre 
vent the queen from going out with the 
swarm, which should result in the 
swarm’s returning as soon as the bees 
(liseover that the queen is not with them. 
However, when this is done it is neces 


sary to treat the colony in some way to 
prevent further swarming. If left alone 
the colony would attempt to swarm two 
or three times and finally it would kill 
the queen. Later, when the first of the 
veung queens emerge, the colony would 
again attempt to swarm. Sometimes such 
a colony will attempt to swarm every dav 
for a week or more. Under such condi 
tions the colony would be badly disof 
ganized and but little work would be 
done in the meantime. In such cases 
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either an artificial swarm should be made 
or the queen should be taken out, all 
queen-cells destroyed, then after all the 
brood is sealed, the queen-cells should 
again be destroyed and a young laying 
queen introduced. 
More Than One Egg in a Cell 

Question Some of my queens lay from two 

to four eggs in one cell. What will happen ir 


such cases Thomas R. Dawso1 
Delaware 
Answer.—In a weak colony whieh has 


a vigorous queen, more than one egg will 
often be found in a eell. Sinee the bees 
are not able to expand their brood nest 
as fast as the queen lays, she apparently 
goes over the same combs and lays eggs 
in cells already having an egg. This 
condition is frequently found in the 
spring. Another condition under which 
more than one egg is laid in a cell is that 
of laying workers. When colonies be 
come hopelessly queenless some worker 
bees take upon themselves the duty of 
egg laying. In such cases many eggs 
will be found in one eell, but eggs from 
worker bees result only in drones. 
Value of Decoy Hive 
Question.—Is it well to set several empty 
hives around over the farm a little distance 
from the bees to catch stray swarms? 
Pennsylvania. ©. E. Weible 
Answer.—If in a locality where there 
are many absconding swarms, you should 
be able to capture some in this way. Usu- 
ally decoy hives are placed in a tree or 
on top of a pole some distance from the 
ground. However, sometimes a swarm 
will go into an empty hive that is stand 
ing in the apiary. Where bees are prop 
erly eared for during the swarming sea 
son there should not be many abscond 
ing swarms, and you may be disappoint 
ed in the number that you are able to 
capture in this way. 
The Alexander Plan of Increase 
Question.—By following out the Alexander 
plan of increase would the production of honey 
by the two separated colonies be less than 
if all attempts to swarm in the mother colony 
were hlocked and the colony not separated? 
Wisconsin. F. D. Weeks. 
Answer.—The Alexander plan of in 
erease was worked out for the buekwheat 
region where the main honev flow be 
gins in August instead of in June, as in 
your locality. If this plan were used in 
vour locality the amount of surplus from 
the two colonies would, as a rule, be mueh 
less than from the one undivided colony, 
since much of the surplus would be used 
in building up and more bees would be 
required for work in the hive. However, 
if eolonies are abundantly strong in 
May, so that a division could be made at 
that time, and the main honey flow 
should come late or continue for long, it 
is possible that inerease could be made 
according to the Alexander plan in your 
locality and as much or more honey se- 
cured from the two divisions. 
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“Bees in North Dakota” is the title of 
a new bulletin published by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Labor of 
North Dakota. In addition to statisties 
on the status of beekeeping in that state, 
it contains a description of the brood dis 
eases, together with the treatment recom 
mended in each case. It also contains a 
summary of the apiary inspection work 
for 1925 and 1926. 

Mr. F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
for several years head queen-breeder for 
The A. I. Root Company and later a 
breeder on his own account, died on Sun- 
day evening, April 3, at his home in Uhr 
ichsville. 

sJeekeepers at the Interstate meeting 
held at Sioux City last June voted to 
hold a similar meeting this summer. The 
states of Nebraska, South Dakota, Min 
nesota, and lowa participate, and it is 
proposed that each of these states take 
its turn in sponsoring an inter-state sum 
mer meeting every fourth vear. This 
year’s meeting is being sponsored by Ne 
braska and is to be held at Omaha. One 
of the enjoyable features of these meet 
ings is a tour through the apiaries of the 
loeality. Local arrangements for this 
meeting are in the hands of W. R. Perry, 
1209 Howard Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Five bee journals published in Japan 
have been consolidated into one, “Nippon 
no-Youhou,” under the editorship of Mr. 
Yasuo Hiratsuka. The new journal is to 
be issued after March. 

The new apiary law for Arkansas is 
already in operation, the newly-appointed 
inspector being Mr. J. V. Ormond, Elba, 
Ark. 

A new bee journal, “The Canadian 
Beekeeper and Gardener,” published by 
De Montfort Press, 100 Adelaide Street, 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., has made its ap 
pearance, the first issue being dated 
April, 1927. Mr. L. T. Floyd, Provincial 
Apiarist of Manitoba, is editor of that 
part relating to beekeeping. 

“Wilder’s System of Beekeeping” is the 
title of a new booklet by J. J. Wilder, 
Wavceross, Ga. The essential feature of 
Wilder’s system is that of dividing the 
colonies in the spring and building up 
both divisions for the honey flow, a sys 
tem which is applicable to many south 
ern localities where the main honey flow 
comes on late in the season. 

The Shredded Wheat Biscuit Company 
of the Pacific Coast in its advertising is 
following the example of the Kellogg 
Company in recommending honey in cor 
neetion with its produet 
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“We have just gone through the worst 
scason ever known in the history of bee 
keeping in Queensland. This is due to 
the prolonged drouth that afflicted this 
state. During the whole period, pollen 
was practically non-existent, and as no 
satisfactory substitute was in sight, the 
bees suffered badly. It is about forty 
years since we have had an equally bad 
time, so if these disastrous seasons do 
not come more often than that we will 
not growl much.”—H. L. Jones, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

“T had my first swarm of bees today 
(April 14), the earliest that 1 have ever 
known. Everything here promises a 
good crop of honey this season.”—John 
H. Webb, Warren County, Tenn. 

“During the past four weeks we hav: 
had about five inches of rain, which has 
given our pasture and honey plants a 
wonderful start. Our 1926 crop of both 
comb and extracted honey has been sold. 
Our trade has been ordering far more 
than we expected.”—.J. Howard Wagner, 
Merrick County, Nebr. 


“While I was rendering wax over an 
oil stove in a summer kitchen something 
attracted my attention and I left it. 
When I returned about three minutes 
later [| saw huge flames rising from the 
stove and nearly reaching the eeiling. 
As we had fire extinguishers handy we 
were able to extinguish the flames with- 
out the house catching fire. I therefore 
urge not only beginners but all who ren 
der wax to keep very close watch while 
the wax is over the fire.”—-F. W. Sheill, 
Oakland County, Mich. 

“Last year bees were taken to summe! 
stands on May 5. I think it will be ten 
days earlier this vear.’—-O. B. Griffin, 
Aroostook County, Maine. 

“New Brunswick imports feur times 
as much honey as is produced in the prov 
inee, so the market outlook is eneourag 
ing. Despite the severity of the climate, 
outdoor wintering is fast being recog 
nized as the better way. Buckwheat 
hulls and ferns are being used as pack 
ing material.”—-Alan C. Redpath, Kings 


County, N. B. 
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One day I had 
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away up in 



































the toothache. I ¢ A ]o= > front. I started 
suppose it is a I | to go down in 
good thing to y front, but I 
have the tooth- b] hesitated and 
ache once in a A. } A Root’s Story of turned back 
while. Thereare . . and finally sat 
several lessons His Own Life down among 
it teaches us. some boys by 
One is to be the door. These 
thankful when _~——__9Q ___- = boys apparent 
we do not have ly had never 
it, another is to And let us consider one another to provoke unto had many sé- 
resist with all love and to good works; not forsaking the assembling rious thoughts, 
our might the .— yor = as > Saas o6 seme to; but and in my atti- 
temptation to fe the day approaching—Hebrews, 10:24.25. | |‘ tude _ of heart 
be impatient at just that 
when suffering pain we can not escape. time I could not see that there was 


Still another lesson is that it bids us have 
sympathy for others when they are suf- 
fering. 

I bathed my face with hot liniment 
until the tears ran from eyes and my 
mouth smarted. I did not want to have 
the tooth pulled, for I did not want to 
spare it; besides, I remembered how fear- 
fully it hurt me when I had a tooth pull- 
ed perhaps twenty-five years before. I 
had been staying in a warm room and 
keeping my face up close to a steampipe. 
| happened to look out of the window, 
however, and saw something in the new 
greenhouse that needed my attention. I 
put on my overcoat and rushed out and 
got so busy directing the boys that I 
either forgot the toothache or else the 
toothache forgot me. Then I discovered 
that I felt better out in the open air than 
I did in a warm room. How many things 
there are to learn in caring for these 
bodies of ours! How often we blunder 
before we find out what nature wants! 

[ did not have any more toothache un- 
til time for church that evening. Revival 
meetings were going on at one of the 
churches, but as there was a cold east 
wind my wife urged me not to go. My 
conscience seemed to tell me, however, 
that I ought to be there, and so I started. 
It is a full half-mile to the church, and 
before I got a quarter of the way the 
east wind started my tooth to aching 
again and I turned around a little sadly 
and went back home. I took a book and 
sat close by the baseburner stove, and 
this time the heat of the stove seemed to 
drive the pain away. When I had sat 
there for perhaps half an hour and had 
finished the book I was reading I looked 
at the elock and wondered if I hadn’t 
better go to church even if it was late. 
With my thorough toasting by the stove 
[ eoneluded I could keep pretty warm 
until I reached the church. I felt hap- 
pier after I started, anyway. 

The sermon was more than half over 
and I did not want to-disturb the 
preaching. There were no seats except 





very much in the sermon to interest 
them. It seemed away above their heads. 
To tell the truth, I got drowsy and I medi 
tated slipping out and going home as soon 
as the last hymn was begun. One reason 
why I got drowsy was that the only win 
dow that afforded any fresh air had been 
closed. An old gentleman with a bald 
head found the breeze too much for him 
and signalled the janitor to close the 
window. I gave almost a groan, think- 
ing that my spirituality for the evening 
at least was about extinguished with that 
last bit of fresh air. One of the hardest 
things I have to do is to be obliged to 
listen to a sermon when the room is full 
of bad air. It actually makes me stupid 
and sort of crazy. I made up my mind 
if I ever sat near a window, and found 
the draft was making me take cold, I 
would surely take a seat somewhere else 
instead of asking to have the air all cut 
off for the rest of the congregation. 
The sermon closed finally and the min- 
ister’s wife gave an excellent talk to the 
boys, but the air was so hot and close 
that I had not much faith that even that 
talk would do anybody any good. Finally 
they all rose to sing. To my surprise 
quite a young boy commenced going to 
one and then to another of his compan- 
ions, urging them to make a start that 
night in the Christian life. Another boy 
consented and they both started up to the 
altar. A lot of young girls started in 
the same way. I began to wake up and 
| caught the eye of one of the boys I] 
had been praying for. I remembered 
that some one had told me that this boy 
thought whatever I said was law and 
gospel. I moved over to where my young 
friend sat. I talked with him some, but 
he was bashful and reserved. Finally I 
asked if he would not go forward if I 
went with him. He looked me square in 
the face and replied promptly and de- 
cidedly: “Yes, Mr. Root, I will go.” When 
I went to the back of the church again I 
found one more boy whom I asked to go 
forward, and he too said, “I am ready.” 
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Some might ask whether it was well 
for these boys to make such a start with- 
out counting the cost, for fear they might 
give up and go back, as so many do. Well, 
I had prayed over this matter a good 
deal, and for years I had watched the re- 
sults on boys who had started in this 
same way. I find that it is well for them 
to make such a start. I never knew a 
boy to make a start in the Christian life 
when that start did not prove a safe- 
guard and a protection; in fact, it almost 
always proves the turning point in the 
boy’s life, and it frequently results in a 
complete change of companions and asso- 
ciates. 

The next evening I succeeded through 
Jesus Christ in bringing forward another 
of these boys. Two more meetings were 
held. I had been asked to talk fifteen 
minutes the last evening. At the close 
of the meeting two more boys stood up 
and declared before the congregation 
that it was their purpose to serve Jesus 
Christ henceforth and forever. 

Many of these boys were so exceeding- 
lv bashful and timid that it was very 
difficult for them to speak in public at 
all, but their bright smiling faces after 
they had borne their crosses in their own 
boyish way would certainly have con- 
vinced anybody of the honesty and sin- 
cerity of the work in their own hearts. 
One of them said, “It pays to be a Chris- 
tion because it makes one feel happy 
about his work all day.” 

Uniting with the Church 

I believe it is generally held that one 
may live a good Christian life without 
ever uniting with any church. We are 
now too enlightened to teach that the 
act of uniting with a church of itself 
saves anyone. The ceremony of marriage 
hetween a man and woman does not make 
them a loving couple, always joined heart 
and hand; but what loving couple, join- 
ed heart and hand, would wish to live as 
such without the marriage ceremony? 

The greatest excuse offered for not 
uniting with the church is the imperfec- 
tions of those who are church members. 
[ acknowledge that there is much incon- 
sistency, for we are but human, the best 
of us. We are creatures subject to an- 
ger, jealousy, selfishness, and sins of like 
nature. At the same time those who 
indge church members are not always 
wise and impartial, and many times they 
exaggerate the faults of those in the 
ehureh. We all know the great general 
principles of Christianity and the spirit 
that runs through every page of the 

sible. It is plain without argument: Do 
justly, love merey, and walk humbly be- 
fore God. Where does your duty lie? 
You think the churches are corrupt. You 
know they ought not to be corrupt, and 
at the same time you know how to make 
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them better. You know the great need 
of good churches, and that the world is 
far better for having them such as they 
are rather than none at all. Why refuse 
to go and help, and why find fault with 
those who are doing the best they know 
how to sustain and hold up and keep the 
church of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

Some object to uniting with the church 
because they are not good enough. If 
one appreciates the beauties of holiness, 
and hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness, he above all others should put him- 
self within the pale of the church, for its 
protecting care he can in no way afford 
to be without. This verse covers the 
matter completely: 

Just as I am without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me 
And that you bidst come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


And if none were to unite with the 
church except those who feel they are 
good enough, the very best in the church 
would be cut off. It was sinners whom 
Christ came to save, and the very place 
where sinners need to come is into the 
eburch. We unite with the church be- 
cause we are not good enough and want 
to be better, and the very fact of our 
applying for a place with God’s people 
in itself implies we want to be better. 
Even the angels in heaven rejoice to see 
sinners come in, for we read, “There is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 

A word in regard to those who would 
prefer to lead a Christian life without 
uniting with any body of people. Ir the 
first place, we can nowhere in the Bible 
find any exhortation to such a course, 
but all through it is quite to the contrary. 
Moses preferred to stay all his life in th 
wilderness with his wife and father-i: 
law, we are led to infer; but it was ver, 
far from God’s wish and purpose, ani 
he had to go back among the people. 

Some have objected to uniting with 
the church because church people quar 
rel among themselves. Well, supposing 
that it is really a fact that they do quar 
rel. Will they probably quarrel less if 
you hold aloof and keep away from 
them? 

IT have heard the objection made that 
joining the church costs money. I pr 
sume the idea is that if one is united wit! 
the church he is expected to pay out 
money that he would not if he were a) 
outsider. Well, so much money would b: 
saved. The Bible says: “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth where 
moth and rust doth corrupt and where 
thieves break through and steal.” 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added to you.” 

“Bring ye all the tithes into the store 

(Continued on page 326.) 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
| columns for 7c per word. You must say | 
| you want your advertisement in the classi- | 

fied columns, or we will not be responsible 

for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
f credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Andalusia Mfg. Co., A. A. Beals, 
Rauol Domingue, Leland Farnsworth, Kenneth 
Gallant, Gilson Mfg. Co., Gulf Coast Bee Co., 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., J. K. Harri- 
son, A. J. Heard, Longfellow Bros., Novotny 
Bros., Morley Pettit, H. G. Quirin, Red Stick 
Apiaries, A. l. Root Co. of Philadelphia, J. H. 
Sturdevant, Sundberg Bros., O. H. Townsend, 


Jes Dalton, 








W. A. Walsh, Joe C. Weaver, Ray C. Wilcox, 
Loren Yaw, Young Typewriter Co., Kitselman 
Bros., Lake Shore Apiaries. 

Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 
mnnunittt HaTeLevaT nna NaeaN 

HONEY FOR SALE 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD BLEND in new 60’s. 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 

WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. None 
finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Extracted honey, clover, and 
buckwheat. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Light amber honey from clover 
and goldenrod. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


CARLOAD Michigan light extracted honey, 
10e per Ib. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich 


CLOVER honey in 60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 


pails. Sample, 15c. Edw. Hassinger, Jr., Green 
ville, Wis 

FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon 
ey. North Dakota's best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib. 


Townsend, North 


cans, two to the case. D. R. 
star. Mich. 

FOR SAI.E—Clover honey in new 60-pound 
tins. Also buckwheat. N. L. Stevens, Venice 
Center, N. Y. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


WINKLER’S choice clover honey. Write for 


new reduced prices in order to close out. Edw. 
A. Winkler, Joliet, Tl. 

FINE, well-ripened clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans, two in box. Prices on request. Dr. C 
G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 


WE still have a limited quantity of our clo- 
ver raspberry honey in 60-Ib. cans, which we are 
offering at attractive prices. Write for sample 


and prices. L. C. House, Stambaugh, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-Ib. cans, 
9c per Ib.; 5-lb. pails, $7.50 per doz. Jos. H. 


Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract- 
ed 60's for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 
10c. Albert W. Watson, Wayne, Nebr. 


‘BUCKWHEAT-GOLDENROD honey of best 
quality, in five and sixty pound tins. Price rea- 
sonable. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60 Tb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for nalene, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 

HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeeper hon 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at lle Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Buckwheat-clover, de 
licious, mild flavor, but dark color. New 60-lb 
cans net, $5.50 each; $10.50 per case of two, 
f. o. b. here. Adams & Myers, Ransomville, 
N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE—wWhite sweet clover ex 
tracted and fancy white comb in shallow frames. 
Quality goods that will please your trade. Write 
for prices. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 


Assn., Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—-Ohio white clover honey, $12.00 
for single case two 60-lb. cans; in 10-case lots, 
$10.80 per case; 12 5-lb. pails, $8.00. Chunk 
honey, 12 5-lb. pails, $10.00. Sample, 15c. F. 
W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—tlLarge stock first-class white 


basswood, light amber and 
Producers who need 


clover, sweet clover, 
buckwheat extracted honey. 


more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
about their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi- 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE-—-Alil our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer's fi 
nancial responsibility, and advise all heekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on ©. O. D. terms 
except when the buver has thoroughly estab 




















lished his credit with the seller.’’ 
WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. EB. W. 

Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

~ BEESWAX wanted, cash or trade. The Colo 

rado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo. 

~ BEESWAX WANTED —Highest market 


prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


~ WANTED —Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices. charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BEESWAX WANTED—We 


for heeswax 





are now paying 


both cash and 


very high prices 

trade. Write us for quotation and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, I. 
wnqeagnennnnnryrrocnrnnnesnancugceceansecenenseennnenserennsrancyyeneceengnsnedneceenereey 


FOR SALE. 








sections, some frames and foun- 


4500 plain 
Specialty Farm, Rockford, Minn. 


dation, cheap. 
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FOR SALE-—Damaged cane sugar for stimu- 
lative bee feeding. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, 
Ill. 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
~ FOR SALE—The Simplicity extractor. For 
price, write the Ontario Beekeepers’ Supply 
House, Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

SECOND-HAND 60-lb. cans. Two cans to 
case. Good condition. Price 20c per case. Long 
fellow Bros., Hallowell, Maine. 

FOR SALE—Cheap. Root reversible two- 
frame extractor. Uncapping can and wax press. 
©. A. Thompson, Downing, Wis. 

FOR SALE—One 2-frame Root Novice hand 
extractor, holds Jumbo frames, good condition, 
price $12.50. Earl Walldorff, Dunkirk, N. - 








FOR SALE 4%-inch section supers, ‘both 
plain and beeway styles. Good condition and 
cheap. Ten-frame. C. S. Watts, Monticello, Ill. 

BEE SUP 75¢e each. 
Covers and bottoms, 50c each. Other bargains. 
Valley Bee & Honey Co., Box 703, Weslaco, 
Texas. 





OWING to slight changes in in "management, we 
offer a large list of bee supplies, new and used. 
All bargains. Write for list. Winkler Honey 
Co., Joliet, Ill 


FOR SALE—10-frame hives, supers, frames, 
bottoms, covers, foundation, 2-frame extractor. 
few Jumbo hives. J. Holzhauer, 4768 Baldwin, 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 200 10-frame 4% beeway su- 
pers with section-holders and _ separators. 
Painted. Little used. No diseases. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 plain section supers for 4x5x 
1% sections; also 8 shallow extracting supers. 
Like new. 45¢ each. Chas A. Good, 3190 West 
88th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THREE four-frame Lewis-Markle 1926 mod- 
el extractors with 11%-inch pockets for sale. 
These are in excellent condition. Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Manhattan, Montana. 


ROOT bee supplies and a new moth-killer, 
more efficient than carbon bisulphide and will 
not explode. $3.00 per gallon; $2.00 per half 
gallon. A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 


TEN-FRAME single-wall hives, Ideal supers, 
fences, shallow frames, metal covers, bottoms, 
extractors, all wy new, some never used. 
Half list price. G. C. Parker, Fillmore, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—-10-frame 4% comb honey | su 
pers and full-depth extracting supers with 
drawn combs. Guaranteed free from disease. 
Also 24 queen-rearing hives. K. R. Fuller, Mar 
engo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SPECIAL VEIL OFFER—Now is the time 
to provide veils for visitors to your apiary. 
While they last, we will send you 5 veils, ex 
cellent for this purpose, for $1.00 postpaid. 
They are good veils, too, well made of strong 
tulle net. This is the greatest veil value you 
have ever been offered. Send today. They 
won't last long. The A. I. Root Co., Box 15, 
Medina, Ohio. 


No. 17 Cowan rapid extractor, 12-inch pock- 
ets, $25.00; No. 17B Cowan rapid extractor, 
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12-inch pockets, $30.00; B. R. No. 15 Root 
automatic, 95% pockets, $25.00; 15 10-frame 
unbound zine queen-excluders, new, 30c each; 
10 8-frame unbound zinc excluders, new, 25¢ 
each; 100 wood-and-zine excluders, 8-frame, 
used, 20 to 25c each; 200 8 and 10-frame 
comb-honey supers, good, 35c each. J. A. Green 
& Sons, Grand Junction, Colo. 


POM 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES. Now booking orders. See 
ad page 340. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

















FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL queens and Root 
Quality beekeepers’ supplies. W. G. Lauver, 
Middletown, Pa. 


PACKAGE BEES—See larger ad on page 
335, or write for prices. John A. Williams, Box 
178, Oakdale, La. 


~ VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


- VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for »-rice on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


BEES FOR SALE—35 colonies in standard 
10-frame hives, $12.00 per hive. First-class con 
dition. Guaranteed free from disease. Harry J 
Boreman, Katonah, N. . 


AL ARAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price on package ‘bees. H. B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 


SUPERIOR THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. One, 80c; 12 
$9.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. W. C 
Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, ready April 1 1 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75 
Safe arrival guaranteed. W. W. Talley, Green 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


QUEENS and BEES—Bright three-banded 
Italians. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Get 
our price list and particulars. Lake Shore Api 
aries, Covington, Louisiana. 

FOR SALE—40 colonies hybrid bees, 10-fr 
hives, 9 combs, $5.00 each. A set of extracting 
combs, each $2.00. Guaranteed no disease. Nev 
er had any. B. F. Averill, Howardsville, Va. 








CAN make prompt shipment of my high. 
grade queens. $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 
or $75.00 per 100 for the select untested. Try 
them and be pleased. R. V. Stearns, Brady. 
Texas. 

~ CERTIFIED Italian bees, 100 full colonies 
of this fine strain of leather-colored stock will 
be sold as usual. 27 years under STATE su 
pervision. Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johns- 
town, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—175 colonies bees, guaranteed 
free from disease. Also 20-acre farm. Lewis 
Francisco, Dancy, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—Two- pound package Italian bees 
with select untested queen, $3.00. All bees 
shipped with health certificate attached. The 
Mangham Apiaries Co., ©. S. Duncan, Prop., 
Mangham, La. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN | QUEENS— 
shi} ping about May 1. 
$1.05; 6, $5.50; 12 to 49, 80c each; 50 or 
more, 75c each. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Rt. 2, 
Randleman, N. 


I will begin 
Prices: Untested, 








GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season. 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 

SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 3-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro- 
duction guaranteed. Circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies bees guaranteed 
free from disease, with comb and extracting 
supers, extractor, capping melter and other 
equipme nt. Write H. A. Iglemose, Wheaton, 
llinois, or call Wheaton 1195R. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


LISTEN—Do you like to be disappointed ? If 
not, place your orders with us for high-grade 
Italian bees and queens. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for re and price list. Caro- 
lina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


FINE Italian queens, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00, 
$9.50 a dozen. Carefully bred honey-gathering 
strain three-banded Italians. Every queen mail 
= out is carefully inspected and fully guaran 

ed. G. H. Merrill, Greenville, R. F. D. No. 7, 
S Cc 

SATISFACTION is great. Yet our three 
banded Italian bees and queens satisfy the best 
beekeepers. We guarantee satisfaction when 
you order from us. Package bees a specialty. 
Write for prices. The Shoffner Apiaries, Lib 
e arty N. CO. 


BUY from shipper farthest north. Hardy 
stock, three-band Italians for spring delivery. 
Three-frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00 
each. No disease. Twenty years’ experience. 
S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park P. O. Balti- 
more, Md. 





BEES and three-banded Italian queens. 2-lb. 
package bees with queens, $3.50. Can ship 
April 15. Health certificate, safe arrival, prompt 
attention. 10 per cent books order. Write for 
particulars. Ship on combs. C. E. Carpenter 
Bunkie, La. 





HOLLOPETER’S STRAIN three-banded Ital 
ians reared on the summit of the Alleghenies, 
are unexcelled as honey-gatherers. Untested 
queens ready June 1, $1.00 each. J. B. Hollo- 
peter, Rockton, Pa. (Commercial queen-breeder 
from 1911). 

GOLDEN Italian queens that produce golden 
bees, very gentle, good honey-gatherers. State 
inspected. Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1. 50. Select tested, $2.50. D. T. 
Gaster, Randleman, N. 


WIRE, don’t write, if in a hurry. Rush or- 
ders solicited for queens and package bees. We 
produce the best and sell for reasonable prices. 
Pure golden stock, gentle, phenomenal produc- 
ers. The Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans Parkway 
R. F. D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES— 
1 queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 100, $75.00. Price 
on bees on request. Queens bred for business. 
Try them and be convinced. Sam Foley, Green 
ville, Ala. 


ITALIAN QU ‘-EENS—Untested, F to 10, $1; 
10 to 25, 85c. Write for prices on larger quan 
tities and on combless package bees. Louisiana 
Southern Bee Farm, R. F. D. No. 2, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


FOR SALE—10 to 15 colonies pure Italian 
bees in 10-frame standard L. hives, well paint 
ed, metal roof covers, Hoffman frames, combs 
drawn from full sheets Dadant wired founda 
tion. Bees strong with young queens. Guaran 
teed free from disease. S. Coulthard, Hastings, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—Choice three-banded Italian 
queens, producing bees that are gentle and 
good hustlers. Price, untested, $1.00 each; 6, 
$5.50; $10.00; 13 to 49, 80c each; 50 or 
more, 70c each. State inspected, safe arrival, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Carl E. Causey, 
Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


ONE of our members in the Big Horn Basin 
of Wyoming has from 100 to 200 colonies of 
bees for sale. These bees are guaranteed free 
from disease in a disease-free locality. If in 
terested, write for particulars to THE COLO 
RADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


PACKAGE BEES CHEAP—Can ship prompt 
ly several hundred combless packages of hy- 
brids and black bees containing three pounds 
worker bees with purely mated Italian queen 
at $4.00 each, or $3.75 in lots of 25 or more. 
No drones will be shipped. Entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. Baughn Stone, P. O. Box 444, 
Cc larksville, Texas. 


BEES and queens for sale. The 1927 bee 


season is near at hand. Look out for your 
wants and let us figure with you. We have 


some of the best bees and queens that are 
raised. Prices are right. Queen bees, $1.00 
each; $10.00 per doz.; $70.00 per 100. 2-Ilb. 
package with queen, $4.50. Graydon Bros., 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
24 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health pe Pi 
goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested queen, 
$1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, 
$10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


BOOKING orders for spring delivery. I 
have one of the best packages offered; two 
frames with brood and honey, two pounds bees, 
and one untested queen introduced. One to 
four packages, $6.00; over five packages, $5.00, 
f. o. b. here. Hoffman frames, some built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation. 20 per cent books 
sonar. All bees shipped with health certificate 

. J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack- 
age bees) for 1927. The big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 
for $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Tested, 
$2.00 each; 2-frame nucleus or 2-pound pack 
age with queen, $4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 
each. Safe — guaranteed. Health certificate 
furnished. E. . Day, Honoraville, Ala. 











‘BEES S—2- lb. combless package, with queen, 
$4.00. QUEENS—tTested, $2.00. NUCLEI—2 
comb nucleus, 2 lbs. bees and queen, $6.00. 
3ees, run of out-yard, pure and hybrid together. 
Tested queens producing three-banded leather 
colored bees. Nucleus combs in L. frames built 
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on wired foundation. Freedom from contagious 
disease and safe arrival guaranteed. On certain 
conditions, I can make much lower prices. 
Write for full information to Dr. Stiles, P. O. 
Box 422, Houston, Texas. 


ST. ROMAIN’S HIGH QUALITY iTALIAN 
BEES, Golden or three-banded. Price as fol- 
lows: 1 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.50; from 
10 up, $4.25 each; 1 4-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$5.50; from 10 up, $5.25 each. Shipping sea 
son starts April 1, 1927, depending on weather 
condition. A health certificate with each ship 
ment, and I also guarantee safe arrival. Ad- 
dress John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 

ATTENTION TO HONEY PRODUCERS: We 
are still able to take care of a few more orders 
of our famous Honey Girl’s strain at, 1 to 24 
2-lb., $3.75 each; 25 to 50, $3.50 each; 1 to 
24 3-lb., $4.50 each; 25 to 50, $4.25 each. We 
can supply you with select untested queens for 
after May 20 delivery at 1 to 24, 80c each; 25 
to 50, 65c each. We guarantee live delivery, 
free from disease and perfect satisfaction. T. 
A. Plauche, Hamburg, La. 


FOR SALE—300 eight or ten frame dove- 
tailed hives with two good frames of brood, 
each well covered with bees and a young un 
tested Italian queen of high quality stock. For 
orders of 25 or more, I will give free delivery 
in Michigan within 100 miles of Flint, for 
$6.25 each. Ten per cent deposit with order, 
balance before delivery. First come, first served. 
Begin filling orders about May 15. Buy your 
bees near home and avoid losses in long trans 
portation. Bees guaranteed to be free from dis 
ease. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 


SAY, DO YOU WANT THOSE BEES ON 
TIME? They are ready now. And they are not 
cheap stuff like you can buy, but as good as 
money can buy I will ship as near the day 
you want them as the next one. Don’t wait 
until the day you want them, then wire, as 
many did last year. I will send you three full 
pounds of bees, one good Italian queen, for 
$4.50 with syrup feed. Or on frame of honey 
and brood just as you like: 3 pounds bees, 2 
frames brood, $5.25; 4-pound package, $5.25. 
All bees shipped on comb with queens intro 
duced unless ordered otherwise. F. M. Mor 
gan, Hamburg, La. 


ITALIAN bees and queens—Honey Girl 
strain—-2 lbs. bees with queen, $3.50 per pkg.; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $3.35 each; 25 or more, $3.25 
each; 3 Ibs. bees with queen, $4.25 per pkg.; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $4.10 each; 25 or more, $4.00 
each; 4 Ibs. bees with queen, $5.25 per pkg.; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $5.10 each; 25 or more, $5.00 
each. Queens for June and July delivery, un 
tested, 1, 90c; 10, $8.00; 25, $18.75. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 15 per cent books your or- 
der. Balance before shipping date. Guaranteed 
safe arrival, subject to bad-order receipt. Cer- 
tificate of inspection with each shipment. 
Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES and HIGHEST 
GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS. Our only busi- 
ness is BEES and QUEENS. We do not pur- 
chase honey, deal in supplies, or sell off a few 
old bees in the spring as a side-line. Our 
colonies are worked exclusively for the pro- 
duction of young, vigorous, healthy worker 
bees for packages. Colonies are drawn on 
about every two weeks from March 20 to 
June 20. Two and three pound packages, 50 
pounds or more, $1.00 per pound. Select three- 
banded Italian queens, $1.00 each. 10 per cent 
deposit will book order and reserve shipping 
date Large orders booked in advance will 
receive special prices. We guarantee both safe 
arrival and satisfaction. J. E. Wing. Cotton 
wood, Calif Most NORTHERN BREEDER in 
California 
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Package bees and queens. Best and cheapest. 
See page 323. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee 
Station, Miss. 

FOR SALE—30 or more colonies of bees in 
10-frame hives, Lewis make. Buyer to take 
them at yard. Health certificate if desired. 
Frank Murray, Reed City, Mich. 





FOR SALE—100 to 200 colonies bees and 
equipment to operate same. No disease. Loca 
tions go with bees, good clover and buckwheat. 
Also 5-room bungalow, workshop, barn, honey- 
house, 3% acres land. Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar 
Ridge, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—10 colonies of Italian bees in 
10-frame Modified-Dadant hives, at $10 each. 
Guaranteed free from disease. About 20 empty 
Modified-Dadant hives, all metal cover, in A-1 
shape, used three seasons, at $1.50 each. A. H. 
Hattendorf, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
SONMdAUONONUNUUbGNONUSOUUULUDOUEvUUUyUuUeqonanraacoraaaanuaanvangengiuieaigneeraneaty " 


EXCHANGE 


WANTED—-To exchange package bees or 
queens for foundation. Valley Bee & Honey 
Co., Box 703, Weslaco, Texas. 

















WILL trade package bees for good real es 
tate, or anything valuable. What have you! 
Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 

WANTED te EXCHANGE package bees for 
16-gauge Browning automatic shotgun. Give 
price wanted in first letter. G. E. Whittle, Mus 
sel, Alabama. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Experienced beekeeper for sea 
son. Good wages to right man. J. B. and C. J. 
Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y 








YOUNG man to work and learn in our api 
aries. Best of condition and outfit. State all in 
your first. J. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan. 


WILL give experience and small wage to 
strong active young man, for help in apiaries 
May to November. Earl L. Baker, Lake City, 
Mich. 


WE need a man of some experience in out 
yard work the coming season. Operate 20 smal! 
yards, both comb and extracted. Give experi 
ence, age, weight, endurance, and wage ex 
pected. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


WANTED—By June 1, strong young man 
with some experience and of good habits for 
apiary work and to assist in honey sales and 
exhibit work at State Fair. We are located 7 
miles from Milwaukee. Wages, $40 per month 
to begin. Board furnished. John Kneser, R. F 
D. No. 1, Hales Corners, Wis. 
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WANTED to buy 500 stands of bees. Ezra 
Ross, Rt. 3, Morris, Ill. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international be« 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
card today. It is well worth your little troubl« 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 

UPUUUEL ENA AU LAAN TOUAUENUOMLEYONTNANALEOLELANONMOED OMA AAONA EAE td 
ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 
(A free advertising service to Root custom 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 

of greater capacity.) 








FOR SALE—No. 15 Kretchmer Mfg. Co. ex 
tractor. Takes a Hoffman hive-body frame¢ 
Price $15.00. A. J. Romine, 58 North Lancaster 
St., Athens, Ohio. 
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uperior Italian 
ees and Queens 
RUSH ORDERS | 


All May orders are rush orders because it is important that there 
be absolutely no delay in receiving your order, if the package is to 
build up into a populous colony in time for the honey flow. Realiz- 
ing what it means to you, we have prepared for it as follows: 

Fed 3,000 colonies, so they will have plenty of Baby Bees emerging. 

Put 5,000 queen-mating nuclei in operation, so we will have young 
queens to go with all orders. 

Have already nailed up more packages than we will require this 
season. 

Have an efficient crew of fourteen men, with nothing to do but 
get up Package Bees. 

Can you get the above for any less? Good packages at a fau price 
are cheap. Poor packages are high at any price. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

















PRICES: 
Two-pound packages, with queens—1, $4.25; 5, $400 each; 10, 
$3.75 each; 25, $3.65 each; 50, $3.50 each; 100, $3.35 each. 


Three-pound packages, with queens—1, $5.25; 5, $5.00 each; 10, 
$5.75 each; 25, $5.65 each; 50, $4.50 each; 100, $4.35 each. 


Italian Queens 


Nothing but the very choicest queens, and at the same reasonable 
price. Your order, large or small, will be appreciated and have our 
prompt and careful attention. 

PRICES: 


To June 15th: Untested—1, $1.00; 10, 85c each; 100, 75c each. 
Tested 50c more per queen. 


After June 15: Untested—1, 80c; 10, 70c each; 100, 60c each. 


The Stover Apiaries “issn” 


Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Mississippi. 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


40,000 lbs. white and water white extracted 
honey. Finest quality. Joe Wadleigh, La Junta, 


Colo. 


CHOICE Wisconsin white extracted clover 
honey. Sample, 10c. The Hackbarth Apiaries, 
Wausau, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Michigan clover extracted hon 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 10c. W. X. Johnston, 
Port Hope, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Non-reversible four-frame ex- 
tractor, 1000 4%x1% _ sections. Erwin W. 
Schmidt, Medina, Ohio. 

LINE shaft complete. Stevens 25-rim-fire 
rifle. Want extracted honey or extractor. 


James Wheeler, Maroa, ILIl. 


GOLDEN Italian tested queens, $2.00 each; 
2-lb. Italian bees, with untested queen, on one 
frame of honey, $3.50; 3-lb. of bees with one 
untested queen on 2 frames of emerging brood 
and honey, $6.00. Over five packages, $5.50. A 
health certificate accompanies each shipment. 
U. O. Bordelon, Hamburg, La. 


60-LB. CANS—BARGAIN PRICES. Here is 
a bargain in second-hand and new 60-lb. cans. 
SELECTED SECOND-HAND CANS and cases, 
in quantities of 10 to 49 cases, 30c per case 
of 2 cans; 50 cases and over, 25¢ per case of 2 
cans. All eans cleaned on outside. SELECTED 
CLEANED SECOND-HAND CANS and cases in 
quantities of 10 to 49 cases, 35c per case of 2 
cans; 50 cases and over, 30c per case of 2 cans. 
All cans cleaned inside and outside. Thorough- 
ly dried inside to prevent rust. NEW CANS IN 
USED CASES, cases having been carefully re 
condition. 10 to 49 cases, 90c per case of 2 
cans; 50 cases and over, 85c per case of 2 cans; 
in carlots, 80c¢ per case of 2 Prices sub 
ject to stocks on hand. A I Medina, 
Ohio 


cans 
Root Co., 


BEE CULTURE 


FOR SALE—One 3A Graflex postcard size 
camera. Cost $150.00, sell for $90.00. Almost 
new. A. H. Hattendorf, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


May, 1927 








FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans at 10c per pound f. o. b. Brimley, Michi 
gan. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 

WE still have a limited number of package 
with untested queens not sold. We can 
furnish two and three pound packages and ship 
on a regular L. comb of brood and honey, also 
two-pound combless packages, No disease ever 
in this location Say how many you can use 
and we will be pleased to quote you a reason 
able price. Address Townsend & Camos, Lor- 
eauville, La. ‘‘Where the good queens come 
from.’’ 








bees 


Booking Orders 


for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untest- 
ed queen, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen; 
select tested queen, $1.50. Inspec- 
tor’s certificate with each. 


J. ALLEN 


CATHARINE, ALABAMA. 
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FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 

















BUY ROOT SMOKERS 
(Four sizes) 





West Side Station 








If you want protection and service 


The A I. Root Company 


The anti-spark tube in the 
Root Smoker makes it nigh 
impossible to start an acci- 
dental fire in the apiary. 




















Medina, Ohio 
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For Late or Rush 
Orders Send 
to Us 


The best of three-band Italians, 
well packed, with young vigorous 
queens, shipped on sugar syrup. We 
are 14 hours from St. Louis and 21 
from Chicago. 


PRICES 
2-lb., 1 to 10, $3.50 each; 11 to 
25, $3.25 each; over 25, $3.00 each. 
3-lb., 1 to 10, $4.50 each; 11 to 
25, $4.25 each; over 25, $4.00 each. 
We guarantee to please. 15 years’ 
experience in shipping. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Mississippi 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Price List on Bees and Queens Effective to 
June ist, 1927 


Our three-banded Italian Bees are hustlers, 
easy to handle, and get the honey. We offer 
quality, service, satisfaction and values for 
your money. Our capacity is 800 standard mat- 
ing nuclei for queens. Package bees are ship- 
ped in light, well-ventilated cages with sugar 
syrup for feed. We have 1000 colonies to draw 
from which are government inspected, health 
certificate with each shipment. As we special- 
ize in package bees and queens only, we are 
sure we can please you in that line. 

New Low Prices on Bees and Queens for the 
Next 60 Days 

1 to 9 2-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens. $3.25 ea. 

10 to 50 2-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens 3.00 ea. 

1 to 9 3-lb. pkgs. with untest. queens 4.00 ea. 
10 to 50 3-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens 3.65 ea. 

Select untested queens, $1.00 ea., $9.00 for 
10, $80.00 per 100. 

Select tested queen, $1.25 each; 10 or more, 
$1.15 each. 

All loss replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
report signed by agent. 

NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. Let us book your 
order—the earlier the better, for the number 
of packages and queens you think you will 
need, then if you want your order increased 
or decreased, let us know two weeks before 
shipment is to be made and we will try to ac 
commodate you. Amount in full required five 
days before shipment is to be made. Shipping 
season starts April Ist to 10th, depending on 
weather. 

Reference, The Citizen Bank & Trust Co., 
Plaquemine, La. 

Iberville Bee Co., Plaquemine, La. 








greatest honey producers. 
for further information. 


faction on all bees and queens. 


Ask for further information. 


Fort Deposit - 





Results Tell the Story 


In 1926 the demand for THRIFTY bees increased 17 per cent. 
crease in popularity is more proof that THRIFTY BEES ALWAYS PLEASE. 
Since 1892 our service and Thrifty bees have been pleasing some of America’s 


Place your order now for the Thrifty three-banded Italian bees, or write 

We guarantee pure mating of all queens and safe delivery and perfect satis- 

Two-pound packages of bees with untested queens, F. O. B. shipping point: 
1 to 5, $3.70; 6 to 25, $3.45; 26 to 100, $3.25. 


Three-pound packages of bees with untested queens F. O. B. shipping point: 
1 to 5, $4.70; 6 to 25, $4.45; 26 to 100, $4.20. 


Untested queens: 1 to 8, $1.00; 9 to 24, 85c; 25 to 99, 80c; 100 and up, 70c. 
Select Untested queens, 1 to 8, $1.25; 9 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons | 


REMEMBER THRIFTY BEES ARE GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


This in- 


- Alabama 
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»MARUGG'S sreoms 


The Apiarist’s Friend. 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


#fome FY 
Made 

Cost $.14, sell for $.60 Ib. 
Start in home. Sell to stores. 
Almost no cash capital need 
ed. All ages, ladies or men. 
Taught (by Mail) by mer- 
chant 35 years’ successful 
experience. We furnish tools 


eg Candy School, Dep. 
Cc. 








BOOKLET PREF. 
50- F, Washington, D 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


and queen, $4.00 each; 25 to 
$3.50; without queen, 


2-lb. package 
50, $3.75; 
$1.00 less. 

3-Ib. package, $4.75 each; 25 to 50, $4.50; 
51 or more, $4.40 each. 

Queens, $1.00 in April and May; 
1. 90e each 

Health certificate with shipment. 
to book orders. 


Homer W. Richard 


101 S. Jefferson. ELDORADO, ARE. 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are lit- 
tle inclined to rob, rarely affected 
with European foul brood, and are 
most excellent workers. They breed 
rapidly during the spring months—a decided 
advantage in our northern states. 

We have successfully shipped full colonies 
of Carniolan bees to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, for breed- 
ing purposes. This feat of successfully shipping 
bees over 10,000 miles across the United States 
and the Pacific Ocean has never been accom- 
plished before, as far as known, by any breeder 
of bees, and certainly speaks well for the won- 
derful vitality of the Carniolan bee. Ask for 
free paper, ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 

Twenty years’ experience with Carniolans. 
We have breeders imported from Jan. Strgar, 
the most extensive queen-breeder in Carniola, 
and M. Ambrozic, an extensive honey-producer 
in Carniola. 

Untested queens, each 
Untested queens, dozen 
Tested queen§, each 2. 
Line-bred breeding queen (reared 1926) 10.00 

Breetlers ready now. Untested ready about 
May 25. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


51 or more, 


after June 


20 per cent 








We have a few slightly used emt empty 
Standard double queen-mating hives with 
metal covers, at $2.25 each. 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
West Side Station. Medina, Ohio. 
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A. I. ROOT’S STORY OF HIS LIFE 

(Continued from page 318.) 
house that there may be meat in my 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven and pour you out 
a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 

You should unite with the church for 
your own good. You need to be in good 
company. Everybody, young and old, 
needs to be in good company. Uniting 
with the church is acknowledging to the 
world that you wish to be a better man, 
just as one who goes to school acknowl 
edges to the world that he wishes to be 
a better scholar. Why not study at home? 
Why not, sure enough? It would be much 
cheaper, and self-made men are the hest 
in the world. True, but these self-made 
men got their education in spite of ob- 
stacles. Not one boy in a thousand will 
do this. Too often the men who say they 
are going to be Christian without having 
anything to do with Christian churches 
are not able to carry out their intentions. 
One might as well start out to be a pa 
triot and to love his country by holding 
aloof and keeping in the background. 

Come over and help us; for the sake of 
your loved ones at home, come; for God’s 


sake, come. Don’t find fault and don’t 
object, but rise up in your might, and, 
with Christ’s great love in your heart, 


come! 


Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
mated, or replace free. No disease. Safe ar 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test- 
ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
22 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario, Canada. List free. 

E. E. MOTT & SON - GLENWOOD, MICH. 


Flathush Bublias 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN FROM 
AUGUST TILL FROST 





WILL 





Special Introductory Offer 
8 Fine Dahlias, value over $5, 
Our price only $3. 
8 Prize Winners, value over $8. 
Our price only $5. 

Our catalogue lists 100 of the world’s finest 
new varieties. May we send you a copy? 
FRED VON RODECK 
1628 East 9th Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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’\ ROOFING 


Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 
saving offer on “REO” 
Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
’'Painte <i or Galvanized Roofings, 
ie ‘Siding c Glen. Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm en etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, Sronemies 
BUY RECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own a. own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weathcr-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast tbree ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 
Write today! Get our low 
prices and freesamples. Save 
money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction. Ask for 
Roofing Book No. 183 or for 
SAMPLES & Cae ow kaDs MFG. CO 
Roofing Book “533-583 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Iry N. Norman Ss 
LIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS ONLY 


ORDERS FILLED BY RETURN MAIL 

They satisfy. Why? Because they are bred 
from the very highest quality of Italians ob- 
tainable and are reared by men who know how. 
They are as good as money can buy at any 
price. Let me have your orders for packages 
or queens and be convinced. You take no risk 
in buying NORMAN’S queens and bees. If you 
are not satisfied return them and I will replace 
them or refund your money. Isn’t this a fair 
proposition to any one that purchases queens 
and bees? I am in a position to take care of 
your orders large or small. 


PRICES FOR MAY 

Untested queens, 1 to 24, 80c each; 24 to 
50, 75¢ each; 50 to 100, 70c each. Select Un 
tested, 1 to 24, 90c each; 24 to 50, 85c each; 
50 to 100, 80c each. Tested queens, $1.25 
each Select tested, $2.00 each. 

[ ship packages by express only, f. o. b. 
shipping point. One 2-lb. package with select 
untested queen, $3.75; 10 or more, $3.50 each. 
One 3-lb. package with select queen, $5.00; 
10 or more, $4.75. I guarantee satisfaction, 
pure mating, safe arrival in U. S. A. and Cana 
da; and free from all diseases. 


N. Norman, Apiarist 


RAMER, ALABAMA. 


NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 

Root’s Goods of High Quality 

Three-ply foundation, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipment. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Montgomery County. High Hill, Missouri 





RE 


A Special Offer 


A few hundred three-pound packages hybrid 
bees with choice young Ltalian queens in 50 
package lots and over with a one-frame nucleus 
very cheap. Write or wire if you want some 
thing good cheap. Also two-frame nuclei with 
two pounds of bees, additional hybrid bees. 
Italian queens. In fact, if in need of bees, 
better get our prices before buying elsewhere 
Pure yellow golden, three-banded Italians also. 
We can ship on several hours’ notice a hun 
dred or more packages a day. 

A few choice pure yellow golden or three 
banded two-frame nuclei with two pounds bees 
and queens, only $5.00. Order at once. 


M. VOINCHE, BUNKIE. LA. 


ro) 
0 
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Queens, Package Bees 


AND NUCLEI FOR SPRING DELIVERY 1927 

Our very best honey-producing stock of gen 
tle three-banded Italians. 

One 2-lb. package with young laying queen, 
$3.75; 5. packages, each, $3.60; 10 packages, 
each. $3.50; 25 or more, $3.40. For the 3-lb. 
packages, add $1.00 per package. Two-frame 
nuclei same as 2-lb. packages: three-frame 
nuclei same as 3-lb. packages, F. O. B. Luverne. 

Queens, one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.50; 
one hundred, $70.00. Tested queens, $1.50 
each, or $16.00 per dozen; 20 per cent books 
your order. Begin shipping April 15. We guar 
antee safe arrival, satisfaction on everything 
we ship. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


Old Reliable 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Bred by experienced queen-breed- 
ers by the best approved method. 
Our aim and reputation is quality 
queens, not quantity. Our queens 
have produced large honey 
for others 


erops 
; they will satisfy you. 
Pure mating, safe arrival, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 
Select untested queens, $1 each 
six for $5.50: twelve for $10.00; one 


hundred, $75.00. 


P. M. Williams 


Mount Willing, Ala. 
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Packages on Combs 


Our 16 successful years have proved 
that the natural feed for bees in transit 
is better. We can book your wants for 
packages of bees with 20 per cent now, 
balance at shipping time. Our Guarantee: 
Ship on date promised, government 
health certificate, light three-banded stock 
only, safe delivery, only require a proper 
notation from carrier, then your dead 
bees are replaced promptly, if there are 
any. Each package contains a standard 
Hoffman frame of brood and honey. Real- 
ize what a frame of brood will amount 
to when hatched? Each package contains 
a select untested queen. 


10-3 Ibs...$ 45.00 10-4 Ibs. ..$ 52.00 
25-3 Ibs... 108.00 25-4 Ibs... 127.00 
50-3 Ibs... 212.00 50-4 Ibs... 250.00 
100-3 Ibs... 400.00 100-4 lbs... 475.00 


Three-frame nucleus same price as 3-lb. 
packages. If you want to enlarge your 
package at a small cost, add 60c¢ for an 
extra frame of brood. 5 lbs. bees, two 
frames brood and honey, with select test- 
ed queen, $6.50 each. Season opens early 
in April. Reference, my bank, Avoyelles 
Bank, Moreauville, La. 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


Very best strain of Italians for March, 
April, and May deliveries, at the follow- 
ing bargain prices: 


1 2-lb. pkg. with Italian queen $ 3.50 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 32.50 
25 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 78.00 
50 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 150.00 

100 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 290.00 


1 3-lb. pkg. with Italian queen. 4.25 
10 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 41.25 
25 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 100.00 
50 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 195.00 

100 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 380.00 


Remember, an untested Italian queen of 
either the three-band or leather-colored strain 
with each package without extra cost. I am a 
shipper of many years’ experience. I guaran- 
tee safe delivery in the U. S. and Canada. No 
disease. Very best strain of Italians that money 
can buy and that I can produce. All orders 
filled promptly on day wanted or your money 
back on first mail. 10 per cent books order. I 
especially appreciate orders from my old cus- 
tomers, and will always give you the same 
prompt, honest service. 


References: Oitizens National Bank of this 
place or the Guarantee State Bank, of Gause, 
Texas, where I lived for over 15 years before 
coming here. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEX. 
P. 0. BOX 666. 











—— MBI 
Time Saved 





Money Saved 





“saan 


BEE SUPPLIES 





2163-65-67 Central Ave. 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| “COMIN’ AND GOIN” | 


Well, I I’ve been and return. Had a 
great trip. Went down east to a little 
burg located near the mouth of the Hud 
son creek. Some people in that ere na 
borhood decided to put on a flower show 
and I and the boss decided it would do 
me good, and especially the folks down 
there, if I spent a week with them. Well, 
| had a great time sight seein’ in those 
underground tunnels. The posey show 
was a howlin’ suecess as far as I was con 
cerned. The second day a bee came to 
the show and then I was alright. Do 
you know the bee created considerable 
excitement, more than I did when I ar 
rived. One of the leadin’ papers of the 
burg wrote it up. This is what appear’d 
in the paper: 

“The honeybee which crashed the 
gate at the Flower Show on Tuesday 
was the object of special investiga- 
tion yesterday, when five detectives 
were put on his trail. When first 

(Continued on page 331.) 











Amber Honey 


(Extracted) 


In market for 100,000 pounds. 
Send sample and delivered 
price. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Leahy’s Standard 
Bee Supplies 


For Quality, Service, Satisfaction 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


W. R. Perry Company, 
1209 Howard St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Blish, Mize & Silliman Hdwe. Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 


A. M. Hunt & Sons, 
Goldthwaite, Texas. 


J. W. Rouse, 
Mexico, Missouri. 


Michigan Bee Supply Company, 
2362-2364 State St., Saginaw, W.8., Mich 


T. W. Burleson, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


Write for our free catalog today 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


40 Mary St., Higginsville, Missouri 


My prices are reasonable and qual- 
ity second to none, and I can make 


_ prompt shipment. Let me send my 
_ circular of my high-grade queens 
and bees. 


R. V. STEARNS 


BRADY - - TEXAS 
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FALCONER, NEW YORK 


~ QUR NEW RED CATALOG 


EVERY BEEKEEPER IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE 
U. 8. A. SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Mail Coupon Now 


And see for yourself the bargains we are offering. 


WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR WAX 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO’ 
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7. Bright Italian Bees and 
J. L. Gaspard 5 Golden Queens 


Past season I shipped package bees and 
queens into 32 states without a dissatisfied 
customer. 


High Quality Golden and Three-banded 
Italian Bees 


Very best strain that can be produced. New 
low price for May and June delivery. Two- 


pound packages with queen, one to ten, $3.25 1 to 49 2-pound packages with select un- 
each; each additional pound, $1.00. All pack- tested queens, $3.50 each; 50 and over, $3.2 
ages shipped on a frame of brood and honey, each. 

built from Dadant foundation, Hoffman frame 3-pound packages, add 75 cents to above 
Frames nuclei same price as pound packages. prices. 


Liberal discount on quantity. Health certifi- . 5 
| y- ° Queens, $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00 
cate attached. Ten per cent books your order. . sone, 9 _ $ a ose. 
Circulars sent. Remember Kellogg's Cereals. Prompt shipments and satisfaction guaran 
Reference, People Saving Bank & Trust Co. teed. Health certificate. 


Address J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, La. M. STEVENSON, Westwego, La. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS #®F8&p cor... 


Only one grade—select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, $1.00; 12. $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 
1-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 2 lbs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 
E. A. SIMMONS - - GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


MAY QUEENS 


That produce honey-getters. Untested, $1.00 each. Fifty for $45.00. 
Select Tested, $2.00 each. Good quality three-band only. 


D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. 


“<= _——<———= _——- ===. 





























Pyrite 


Queens and Package Bees 


The old reliable Shaw Line-bred Italian stock is the only bee in our yard, 
and the best bee in the world. 

A three-pound package on two frames of sealed brood and honey with a pure 
queen for $5.00; without the two combs, $4.50 (sugar syrup). Season queens, $1. 
Tested for breeding, $2. 10 per cent discount on large order . Health certificate 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 








Shaw & Ramsey, Loreauville, Louisiana 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


A limited number of packages and nuclei for delivery this month and next. 
Can please any reasonable man. Special prices on tested and untested queens 
June first. 

With reference to our ability to deliver bees to you in A-1 condition, ask any 
Express Company regarding the number of claims put in by us. Special con- 
structed packages and feeders do the work. Write for folder containing prices 
and much information. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 


(Continued from page 329.) NEW ENGLAND 
seen he had been engaged in the 


greedy but apparently innocent en- Beekeepers will find a full line of supplies in 
deavor of attempting to sip the hon- stock here. Send in a list of your needs and 
ey of the entire 1,000,000 blossoms. let me quote you prices. Can save you time 


and money. If you have not received a catalog 
Later, however, he came under sus- let me know. 


picion from the zealous horticultur- 

alists, who feared he might reveal H. H. JEPSON 

the seerets of one hothouse to an- 837 FARE os. ___ MEDFORD 5 56, MASS. 
other. 


“The five plainclothes men discov- 
ered him early in the morning and 
followed him all day from tulip to 
sweet pea to rose and back again 


CARNIOLANS 
to hyacinth, and then gave him a PACKAGE BEES 
clean bill of health. He was allowed 


; - : : , . Beekeepers! Try our thrifty, hardy Caucasian 
to eat himself to sleep on a bed of or Carniolan queens and bees for 1927. You 
daffodils. will find them unequaled for honey production. 
After everybody got quieted from Untested queens, $1.30 each; 6, $7.00; 12 or 
— ° . 3 ° > - 

watchin’ this ere bee I introduced myself | Me, $1.00 each. Two-lb. pkgs., 1 to 5, $4.00 

ee . each; 5 to 25, $3.25 each; 25 or more, $3.00 
to some of my new friends and started each. Queens included. No disease. Write for 


right in talkin’ about honey and bees. It | free circular. 
was a most interestin’ subject and I al W. A. Holmberg, Turlock, Calif. 


(Continued on page 332.) 
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Scott Queens Are Good Queens F 


During 1927 I will rear about 1000 queens besides those for use in my own yards. iH 
Every queen reared and caged by me personally. They are bound to please. Ready June 1. H 
Selected queens, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. Three-banded only. 


ROSS B. SCOTT, ROUTE 7, LA GRANGE, INDIANA “i 
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BERRY PREPAYS THE TRANSPORTATION 
Berry’s Reliable Bees and Service Await Your Commands 


Save That Queenless Colony 


Queens Now a. ha an Queens 


1-lb. packages with queens, $3.25 each; 10 or more, $3.00 each. 
2-lb. packages with queens, $4.25 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each. 
3-lb. packages with queens, $5.25 each; 10 or more, $5.00 each. 


SELECT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL—UNTESTED, $1.00 EACH; 
$11.00 A DOZEN; $45.00 FOR 50; $90.00 PER 100. 


All queens are warranted purely mated. Wings clipped on request free of charge. 
Safe arrival guaranteed along with entire satisfaction, re to both queens and packages. 
No disease. A health certificate accompanies every shipment. 

Above prices on packages are for the United States only. Queen orders accepted from 
both United States and Canada. All orders filled by return mail. All queens are young 
1927, daughters of great Canadian and U. 8S. mothers, tested out for their wonderful win 
tering and honey-gathering qualities. 1927 circular and price list is now ready 


M. C. Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


P. O. Box 697 
u@e@nsS we Have THEM rEapy now VUCeNS 
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ForPractical Beekeepers- 
Lewis 4-Way Bee Escape 








Empty your full supers easily and quickly! 


T’S no longer necessary to shake bees in 
thehot sunor be stung up taking off supers 
at night. Thefamous “4-Way ’’ BeeEscape 
solves the problem. Fully guaranteed. 
Full instructions, with Golden Beeware 
catalog of latest improved quality sup- 
plies, sent postpaid to anyone in North 
America. Write today. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
An outstanding force for better Beekeeping since 1874 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branch W: are houses of the G. B Lewis Cc a. any = charge foe 
ra at your serv ice; Anew Y:; Lynchburg, 

P “Arkansas Tex ax © ity, , a Write for name 

= = nearest you. Over ‘500 in U. 


LEWIS BEEWARE 
Queens 


Each year 





| do my very best to improve my 
stock, by constantly requeening from the best. 
This year we believe our stock is still better 
than last. We requeen every year and if any 
queen does not measure up to our standard she 
is killed and the colony again requeened. This 
eareful culling has given us drones of the best 
breeding so that practically never do we have a 
mismated queen. This year we will turn out 
queens that we will be proud of, and from past 
experience we know those who purchase them 
will be equally You want queens that 
produce bees that will get the honey, that are 
gentle, that are resistant to disease, and that 
are of a beautiful yellow color. In these re 
bees will be better than ever before. 
book, ‘‘About 


pleased 


spects our 
If you do not possess our free 
Bees,’’ write for it. 


Our price before July 1: 1 to 4 inclusive, 


$2.00 each: 5 to 9 inclusive, $1.95 each; 10 
or more, $1.90 each. After July 1: 1 to 4 in 
elusive, $1.50 each; 5 to 9 inclusive, $1.45 


each: 10 to 24 inclusive, $1.40 each; 25 to 49 
$1.35 each. Breeding queens, service 


guaranteed for the $10.00 each. 


JAY SMITH 


Route 3. Vincennes, Indiana. 


Bees, $1.00 Per Pound 


Queens, $1.00 each. Pure Italians. No dis- 
ease. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certifi- 
cate with each shipment. 10 per cent books 
orders. 


H. D. MURRY, MAGNET, TEXAS. 


mciusive 


season, 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 

(Continued from page 331.) 
most decided to become a lecturer when 
I happened to think that this man, E. R. 
Root, the great been man, had all the 
Redpaths. You would have been inter- 
ested in hearin’ what they had to Say 
about honey. They had more ideas about 
bees and honey than I ever thot existed. 
What they think about honey is impor 
tant because this burg New York is one 
big market for honey. A great many 
think comb honey is manufactured and 
that the bees have forgotten how to build 
combs. They didn’t like to buy 
honey because of this fact. Now, 
home feelin’ 
we, you and I, should start somethin’, or 
rather join hands with all the others and 
boost honey. How about startin’ a honey 
publicity association and try and get 
some articles about honey in the papers. 
334.) 


Package Bees 


HARDY NORTHERN STRAIN 
QUALITY SERVICE 
NONE BETTER. LET’S PROVE IT. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Van’s meaey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 


com) 
I came 


(Continued on page 





Coffey’ s Guelity 
First Queens 


A queen's worth can only be determined by 
the results which she gives. We are continually 
receiving testimonials from our many custom 
ers telling us of the superiority of our queens 

of how they excel those purchased from oth- 
ers. Each year in our own apiaries our Im- 
perial strain of Italians are proving themselves 
superior in prolificness and honey-gathering 
ability. 


‘*There’s a reason.’’ In the rearing of our 
queens we spare no expense, and by our mod 
ern methods the queens we produce are as 
strong and husky as those reared under the 
most favorable natural conditions by the bees 
themselves unaided. We employ no cheap hired 


labor. Our Mr. H. E. Coffey attends to our 
queen-rearing operations personally. It is well 
to remember that A CHEAPLY REARED 


QUEEN IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 

Queen prices for May: Untested, but 
mating guaranteed, 1 to 9, $1.20 each; 
24, $1.00 each; 25 or more, 90c each. 

Attractive prices quoted on 2-lb. combless 
package bees for May or June delivery. We 
use sugar syrup for feed. All necessary papers 
furnished with Canadian shipments. Write for 
our free circular. 


pure 
10 to 


We are prepared to give prompt service by 
return mail. We guarantee to please you or 
refund your money. 


The Coffey Apiaries 


Where Quality Comes First 
WHITSETT, TEXAS. 


Ip. 0. BOX 8. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Untested Queens ............. $1.00 each 
4 EERE ees 1.50 each 
EE a cencdcnss neue 1.50 per Ib. 
DE Rb siden dcainices ss 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


High-Grade Golden 
and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees for Sale 


—SEASON OF 1927— 


The very best strain of Italians on the mar 
ket today, for April and May delivery, at the 


following prices 


queen.$ 4.00 
35.00 
87.50 


1 2-lb. pkg. with young untcst. 
10 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 
25 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 


100 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 340.00 
1 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 4.50 
10 3-lb. pkg. with young untest- queen. 45.00 


25 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 112.50 


100 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 440.00 
1 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 5.50 
10 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 55.00 
5 


4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 131.00 
100 4-Ib. pkg. with young untest. queen. 500.00 


A special package as a nucleus, consisting of 
two frames of emerging brood and three Ibs. 
of bees with a young Italian queen, for $6.50 
each. 


Many years experience in beekeeping. I 
guarantee all bees to be free from disease and 
[I furnish a health certificate with each ship- 
ment. I absolutely guarantee safe arrival all 
over the United States only. 


All loss will be replaced immediately upon 
receipt of a bad order report signed by the ex- 
press agent. Orders are booked with a 10 per 
cent down, balance ten days before shipment. 


Address— 


H. H. Bordelon 


Box 295 


Marksville, La. 
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Achord Combless 
Packages and 


Queens 


THE BEST OF PURE THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS. THE PICK OF THE 
HONEY-MAKERS 


2-Ib. packages with select 1927 laying queens, 
$4.25 each; five or more, $4.00 each. 


3-lb. packages with select 1927 laying queens, 
$5.25 each; five or more, $5.00 each. 


If packages are wanted without the queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each. 


Shipments will start about April 15, and 
will have inspection certificates and all papers 


necessary to carry the bees through without 
delay. 
Select 1927 laying queens, $1.00 each, any 


number. Tested queens, $1.75 each. Select 
tested prospective breeding queens, $2.50 each. 


Producing and shipping package bees and 
queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We can give you the very best in bees, 
queens, and service. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
Mooore’s 
train 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

3y careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘*In 1913 80 per cent of the bees in this dis 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 
your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and in 1914 they made 360 lbs. per colony. 

‘In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four of 
them became too weak to recover, and they 
all got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 
for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
as soon as the young bees from your queens 
began to hatch, the disease began to disap 
pear. They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 

I am now booking orders for June delivery 
or later. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 


J. P. MOORE 
MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
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~ ANNOUNCING 
THE GOLDEN APIARIES 


To supply the need of those who desire 
good golden queens, two queen-breeders 
who know how to rear good queens and 
know good queens when they see them, 
have established the above business. 

The strain we have succeeded in find- 
ing is the best goldens to be found any- 
where. They are large, gentle, prolific, ex- 
cellent honey-gatherers, and very beau- 
tiful, and will meet the requirements of 
the most severe. These apiaries are twelve 
miles away from Mr. Knight’s three- 
banded yards near Hayneville, and the 
only connection is the same financial re- 
sponsibility with prompt service and hon- 
est treatment. 

Select (one grade only) young laying 
queens, guaranteed mated pure, will be 
ready about April 1. Price, until June 1, 
$1.00 each, any number. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. We will book 
your order now, without cash, securing 
early shipping dates. 


The Golden Apiaries 
LETOHATCHIE, ALA. 


Jasper Knight, Owner. J. F. Bargaineer, Mgr. 


Norman Bros.’ 
Bees and Queens 


Mr. Beekeeper, shipping season is here and 
we are better prepared than ever before. We 
offer quality, service, satisfaction. and values 
for your money. Our queens are large in size, 
rich in color, beautiful, and will do their duty. 
We have spared neither labor nor expense to 
make them the very best. You take no risk in 
buying NORMAN'S queens. If you are not sat- 
isfied, return them and we will replace or re 
fund money. 

PRICES FOR APRIL AND MAY 


Untested queens, 1 to 5, $1.00; 6 to 11, 90c; 
12 to 24, 85c; 25 to 49, 80c; 50 to 100, 72c. 
Select untested, 1 to 5, $1.20; 6 to 11, $1.00; 
12 to 24, 95c; 25 to 49, 90c; 50 to 100, 85c 
each. 

We ship package bees by express only, F. 
O. B. shipping point. One 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $4.00; 12 or more, $3.75 
each. One 3-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $5.00; 12 or more, $4.75 each 

We guarantee satisfaction, pure mating, safe 
arrival in U. 8. A. and Canada. We furnish 
state health certificate with each shipment. 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
Naftel, Alabama 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 332.) 
I'll run for president, or perhaps I’d bet 
ter let some other man just as big as I am 
have that job and I’ll be the secretary 
because I like to write to folks. Take 


1927 


some of the facts about bees and work 
If you’se needin’ 


them into a fine story. 
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help, why I’ll furnish some facts and 
perhaps an article or two. In fact, I’m 
writin 6’ mighty fine articles, if I do say 
it and the boss says I can have a few sets 
printed up. I will mail these out to the 
(Continued on page 337.) 


Queens 


Get 
Running’s Queens 
and Get Honey 


: PRICES FOR MAY DELIVERY AS 
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FOLLOWS: 
1 choice untested Italian queen. .$ 1.00 
6 choice untested Italian queens.. 5.40 |! 
12 choice untested Italian queens. 10.20 | 
1 choice tested Italian queen. . 1.75 


After June Ist, choice untested Ital 
ian queens, 75c each 

Write for large-lot prices, 
many you can use. 

All queens shipped 
Alabama. 


stating how 


from Sumterville 


ADDRESS 


David Running 


FILION, MICHIGAN, or 
SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA. 
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$3.00--Package Bees--$3.00 


s . ! 
rice e uction For May 15 Delivery 
° Two-pound packages with select unt. queens, 


' also 12% additional bees with each package, 
Quality Queens and Package Bees $3.00 each, one or one hundred. We guarantee 
Section % enlie 1 _ : pure stock, no disease, and perfect satisfaction. 
nerease in colonies to draw from has Certificate of inspection with every shipment. 

enabled us to make a big reduction in Sixteen years’ experience. 
prices on package bees. Our strain and THE CROWVILE APIARIES 
service has given absolute satisfaction J. o: Bests, Prop. Crowville, La. 


everywhere. We can make prompt ship — 








ment of both bees and queens. 

Two-lb. packages with queens, 1 to 9, 1927 P k g B es 
$3.75; 10 to 24, $3.60; 25 to 50, $3.50. ac a e € 
Three-lb. packages with queens 1 to 9 Light three-banded Italians, shipped on 
ss on ‘ oo si a sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
$4.75; 10 to 24, $4.60; 25 to 50, $4.50. safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 

Quality Queens—1 to 9. $1.25; 10 to attached. 20 per cent with order. 

24, $1.10; 25 50. 95e. With select untested queens—1l1 to 10 
$1.1 , to 30, 95¢ : 2-lb. pkgs., $4.00 each; 10 to 25 2-lb. pkgs., 

Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfac- $3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb. pkgs., $3.50 
tion guaranteed. each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 to each 

above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 

Valley Bee & Honey Co. JOHN A. WILLIAMS, 

BOX 178. OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 
Box 703. Weslaco, Texas 














| Ledaienes’s Strain of Italian Queens 
The Old Reliable Northern-Bred Stock 


We have been queen-breeders for 50 years. In all this time we have tested nearly every 
strain of Italian bees in the U. S. A. By this careful selection and breeding we have suc- 
ceeded in producing a strain of bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. Queens 
from this superior strain for sale at the following prices: 


UNTESTED a. $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.5 TESTED, $1.50 EACH. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 


PACKAGE BEES 


Three-band Italian Bees and Queens. Now booking orders for 1927, spring delivery. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Absolutely no disease in our locality. Send for free circular. 
Two-pound package bees, $2.50. Young queens, $1.00. 


THE LOVEITT HONEY CO., 602 N. 9th AVE., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Light Three-Banded Bees and Queens for rides Delivery 


This is our eighteenth year in the package and queen business. Each year we strive to please 
our customers by breeding from selected stock, better packing, and above all prompt service. We 
want your business and to have same we must please you. 

Note our prices for delivery after April 10 to May 31. All bees are shipped on a standard frame 
drawn from Dadant foundation, the natural food which keeps bees contented in transit to destina- 
tion. 

10 2-lb. with selected untested queens, $37.50; 25 2-Ib., $90.00; 50 2-Ib., $175.00; 100 2-Ib., 
$325.00; 10 3-lb. with selected untested queens, $45.00; 25 3-Ib., $108.75; 50 3-lb., $212.50; 
100 3- Ib., $400.00; 10 4-lb. pound with selected untested queens, $52.50: 25 4-lb., $127.50; 50 
4- -Ib., $250. 00; 100 4- Ib., $475.00. 

Five-lb. swarm with queen on two frames brood and honey, $6.50 each. 

Our bees go out with Government health certificate: no bee disease. We guarantee safe de 
livery—only require notation from carrier if in bad order. Fifteen per cent with order, balance at 
shipping time. 

References: Avoyelles Bank and Trust Company, Moreauville, La.; The Peoples Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Mansura, La. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Oscar Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La, 
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Alabama 


Queens & Package Bees 


Ready for Immediate Shipment 


Price List for 1927. I Pay All Transportation 
Charges 


1-lb. package with sel. unt. queen. . $3.00 each 


14%-lb. pkg. with sel. unt. queen.. 3.75 each 
2-lb. pkg. with sel. unt. queen.... 4.50 each 
2',-lb. pkg. with sel. unt. queen.... 5.00 each 


3-lb. pkg. with sel. unt queen..... 5.50 each 
25c less per package on orders for 10 or more 
packages. 40c less per package on orders for 
20 or more packages. 


Sel. unt. queens, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.00; 
20 or more, 85c each; 50 or more, 75c each. 


Prompt shipment, safe arrival, pure mating, 
and entire satisfaction guaranteed on every- 
thing I ship. Claims adjusted by return mail. 
I have no disease and a 1927 health certificate 
is attached to each shipment. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


URURLRLRERURRLRLRERERLRLRY 
Stone’s Package 


Bees 


We give you young three-banded Ital 
ians, prompt shipment, and cheap trans- 
portation from extreme north Texas. 

Nuclei on combs drawn from Dadant’s 
Wired 
Package bees combless, fed on sugar 
2-pound package, $3.00. Three 


Foundation or Root’s Three-ply. 


syrup. 
pound package, $4.00. Add price of queen, 
$1.00. 
No disease. Guaranteed satisfaction. See 


Nuclei same price as packages. 


classified add for bargain in combless 
package bees. 


Baughn Stone 


P. O. Box 444, Clarksville, Texas 
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Three-Banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 
Bred Right Shipped Right 


Read what our customers think: ‘‘I am writ- 
ing to let you know that you have a good strain 
of bees. This year has been the worst I have 
ever had on bees, and the two-pound packages 
I got from you stored an average of 150 pounds 
surplus. They did this besides filling the brood- 
chambers, etc."’—-South Dakota. Name on re 
quest 


All queens shipped with packages are from 
our own breeding. Prices as follows: 


Untested queens—1 to 9, $1.00 each; 10 to 
24, 90c each; 25 to 49, 80c each; 50 or more, 
70c each. Tested queens, $2.50 each. 


Italian Bees in Combless 
Packages 


Two-pound package with untested queen 
$4.00 each; ten or more, $3.80 each. 


Prompt shipment, safe arrival and satisfac 
tion guaranteed. 


Jno. C. Hogg, Ramer, Ala. 


BEES 


Two pounds of bees with queens, each $3.60 
Three pounds of bees with queen, each 4.60 


Five per cent discount on 100 or more pack- 
ages. Bees shipped in light strong cages by 
express only. You may be sure to get prompt 
service from me. 


QUEENS 


Untested, each, $1.00, in any quantity until 
May 10; after, per dozen, $10.00; per 100, 
$85.00. Tested, each, $1.50; per dozen, $15.00. 

Breeding queens I have a number of ver) 
fine breeders, too good to be used only for 
honey production, and should be used to raise 
daughters that will produce bees that get the 
honey. I challenge the world to produce better 
bees than I offer. 

Breeders, each, $5.00, or with a nucleus of 
her own bees, $8.00. 

I have been breeding and shipping bees since 
1889 There is no disease; health certificate 
with every shipment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
I breed only the light three-banded Italians. 


Address plainly— 
W. H. LAWS 
WHARTON, TEXAS. 


BOX 505. 
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*‘COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 

(Continued from page 334.) : | d Kk d 
first ones that write in to me. Just write unny an ees an 
and tell me you are goin’ to help me in 
this big job. Write to me in care of the ef 
boss. T’ll send you a card showing you ueens mE 
are a charter member in this world-wide 
honey publicity association. Another 

} thing that’s been impressin’ me for some Light three-band Italian, gentle and ex- 
time is that some people don’t appreciate | tremely profitable. WE SOLICIT YOUR PAT- 
af “vs vary i -olor an aste. If | RONAGE ON THE MERITS OF OUR SER- 
tha —_— car tee ine, wal . -oeneig -. | VICE, QUALITY, AND PRICE. Orders filled 
the new honey isn’t like what they have promptly after April 1. 
) been eatin’ it is spoiled or adulterated. : 
: = howe ¢ F lerful artenity 2-Ib. combless package, young bees (no 
: Now we lave & wonderiul oppu h drones, full weight, syrup-type feeder in cage), 
; to correct this idea at the fairs where | with select untested queen, $4.00; ten, $3.80 
: thousands of people go. Now, I would | each; twenty-five, $3.60 each. 
like to see at all fairs, county or state, NUCLEI: Our pride. We are strong advo 
where honey is displayed, cards in front | cates of shipping bees on combs. We have 
’ ' the liffere : onl - af i a masaie® | learned this to be the best buy, everything con 
of the dl — ee Os koney nami sidered. They stand transportation better and 
the source. Then all my thousand friends build up to colonies quicker. Make your money Pe 
, would begin to realize the large number go farther by buying bees on combs. Two-frame 
f } vs that are produced. and not con- size with select untested queen, same price as 
of honeys tnat are produced, a . the 2-lb. combless package. Three-frame size, 
demn various kinds of honeys because $1.00 each more. 
they do not taste or look like the last QUEENS: They spell success. The queen is 
they bought. What do you think of the | the heart of the colony. The best cost no more. 
idea? Do not forget to write and tell Why tolerate inferior ones! One, $1.00; dozen, 
ey $ : 7 
me that you are goin’ to put at least one $10.00; 100, $70.00. 
article in the paper on honey and bees, Everything disease-free, state inspected. 
(Continued on page 340.) Money back if not satisfied. Larger orders a 
matter of correspondence. 
* 
ure Italian Queens | Crenshaw County Apiari 
_ Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Of tested quality, April to November | Rutledge Alabama 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, | : 
. $1.00; dozen, $9.00. | WRITE US WHEN YOU ARE IN NEED OF 
PRINTING OF ANY KIND. 
Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. | THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
\=== =o Perret trite 
je} 
‘ 
' 
©} iT la to Buy Pack e B S 
>| | The Best Place u a ee 
' 
' 
+ | 18S WHERE YOU GET QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE, AND SQUARE DEALINGS. Have 
: | never yet failed to get the bees to my customers on time, and keep them satisfied with high 
F | quality and honest dealings. My three-banded leather-colored Italians are gentle, prolific, 
‘| and the best horey-gatherers, and have proven excellent winterers in the far North. : 
' . . . . 
' Delivered Prices, Parcel Post or Prepaid Express in U. S. A. 
' 1-lb. package, including young laying queen . $3.25 
; 2-lb. package, including young laying queen ; 4.50 : 
: 2'.-lb. package, including young laying queen j 5.00 
i] ’ 3-lb. packages, including young laying queen 5.50 
0 : Prices to Canada, 50c per package additional. 
0. : 10 packages, either size, 25c less each. Queenless packages, $1.00 less each. 
F | Packages bees to Canada shipped on sugar syrup. Write for prices on larger quantities. 
rY {| Will continue to breed from the 1924 Elmer Kommer eleven comb honey super queen. (See 
or ) 1926 advertisement). 
he Queen Prices: 
er ’ Select (one ame only): 1, $1.00; 10, $9.00; 25 or more, 85c each. 
H Tested .. ieee 5 eal <i $1.50 each 
of {| Should you find a queenle ss colony this spring, send to me for a young queen to save them 
| One sent for this very purpose last spring produced 180 pounds surplus honey. Safe ar- 
a i} rival of bees and queens, pure mating, and satisfaction guaranteed. Furthermore, I make 
te {| good my guarantee. Let me book your order, no cash until ready to ship. Will ship on 
d | the day you name, having the bees, men, and equipment. No disease, health certificate and 
F | all necessary papers to carry the bees through without delay. Inquiry as to my business 
i} and financial responsibility is invited. 
' 
' 
' 
aay Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
= mo. -—=== z 
Ss. — 




















| Buy Lotz 
Sections 


Because: 


They are manufactured of the best ma 
terial obtainable for the purpose—sec 


ond growth basswood 


They measure full in all dimensions, 
have a glossy polish, and fold square 


without breaking. 


They increase the attractiveness of your 
comb honey 


Lastly, the quality is equal to that of 


the best, while the prices are lower. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND A COPY 
OF OUR CATALOG 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, V/ISCONSIN 














Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
le Ohio 
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= : 


Carload Stocks 
at Omaha 


Leahy’s Standard Bee Supplies 
Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
Honey Containers 




















The best quality, right prices, and 
shipment day your order is re- 


ceived. 


Send us your old combs and cap- 
pings to be rendered into beeswax. 
We pay the highest market price 














1} and only charge 5e per pound for 
: rendering. 
Write for our free 
bee supply catalog. 
' 
' 
| W. R. PERRY COMPANY 
1209 Howard St., Omaha, Nebr. 














Bee Supplies 


THAT ARE MADE RIGHT AT RIGHT 
PRICES 


Our ever growing list of satisfied cus- 
tomers is convincing proof that our goods 
are made to satisfy the most critical 
buyers of bee supplies. 


OUR PRICES are low when you con- 
sider the workmanship and material used 
in manufacturing our supplies. 


OUR SERVICE is such that you are 
sure of getting “what you want when 
you want it.” 


Let us quote you money-saving prices 
on your requirements so that you may 
order early and be prepared for the rush. 


Write for our 1927 catalog. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
\UGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
(\T MEDINA, OHIO, FOR APRIL 1, 1927. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 

Name of Post office address 

Publisher, The A. I. Root Company, Medina. 

Editors, E. R. Root and Geo. S. Demuth, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Managing Editor, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

J. T. Caivert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Cal- 
vert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee of 
A. I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root. 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel 
K. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trustees of Employees’ 
Profit Sharing Fund. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the ‘company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

H. G. ROWE, Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
17th day of March, 1927. 

H. C. WEST, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 27, 1928.) 


Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
atent Co. Practice in Patent Office 
and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 
McLachlan Building, Washington, D..C. 


ORDER YOUR LABELS NOW. 
WE CAN GIVE YOU GOOD SERVICE. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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27 RAILROADS OUT OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 








a _FOR— 


aa 


Bee Suppues 


WE KEEP A COMPLETE 
STOCK 


BUCKEYE HIVES 
STANDARD HIVES 
ROOT SECTIONS 


AIRCO FOUNDATION 
Three-Ply 
Single-Ply 

SMOKERS 

VEILS 


EXTRACTORS 
Multiple-Reversing 
Buckeye 
Simplicity 


BOOKS 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 
Starting Right with Bees 


BEES, QUEENS 
HONEY CONTAINERS, ETC. 


Write for our 1927 Catalog» 


Send your orders to 


A. 1. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. HURON STREET 
We can serve you well 
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‘*COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 33 
and join my association. W ho'll be the 


first one? 
aC a es Oh, yes, my dandelions are comin’ up 
fine. Yours for more publicity, 











~~ 


JUST AGOIN’ JOE. 


Queens 


Immediate Shipment 








Why take chances? Days count. If 
you have been disappointed in the time 





of delivery and quality of packages and 
queens, why not join our group of satis 
fied customers? 

2-lb. package with queen, $4.50; 1 


con 





3-lb. package with queen, $5.50 P. S.—Yes! Spring is here. One of my 
) Untested queens, $1.00. — good friends in New York handed me 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran this jingle. Perhaps vou ean write one. 

teed. Health certificate with each ship too e 


ment. Write for circular and price list, Buzz-zz of Buzz-y-z 
also prices on quantities. This is the song of the bee 


His legs are of yellow! 


A jolly good fellow— 
J. M. Cutts & Sons And yet a great worker is he! 


When days are sunny 

He’s making his honey 
Rt. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. He's making bis hone 
q Hle’s making his wax 
Buzz-2zz- -Buzz- ZZ. 










































































verses meneceenssscees rrr =i 
H 
: Out Sal 
: Closing ut Sale | 
' ' 
: JUST TO EMPTY THE HOUSE OF THIS SEASON’S GOODS. ‘ 
ALL NEW GOODS. 
HIGH-CLASS BEE HIVES 
Made of best grade tidewater cypress, which is the highest priced hive material 
on the market. Bodies are dovetailed and everything is standard size and make. 
‘| Frames are made of best Idaho pine. We guarantee them to be satisfactory. 
: Compare these prices and see what you save. Send for complete Sale Flyer. ‘ 
: PRICES: 8-fr. 10-fr. 
Ss, ee GIS iio chic scacseccuma $8.75 $9.50 
fF eG eR ee ee 10.75 11.50 
5 Hive-bodies, with frames.............. 4.44 5.00 ' 
5 Shallow Supers, with frames........... 2.70 3.25 : 
i ae eee See rer 2.10 2.25 H 
DF I 6 bi av hse eB ec cdesccecan 2.10 2.25 ‘ 
HOFFMAN FRAMES OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
100 Hoffman Frames, self-spacing, best pine............ $4.50 
100 Shallow Frames, self-spacing, best pine............ 3.00 
THE STOVER APIARIES, TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 
South’s Bargain House of Bee Supplies, because Quality is There and Price is Right. 
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Root Quality Bee Supplies in 


Michigan 


H Let us send you any of the following price lists and booklets: 








i [__JRoot Bee Supply Catalog for 1927. 


| [___]Price list of honey containers—glass jars, tin cans and pails, 
| comb-honey cartons, and cases. 


i [_JHutzelman Solution—price list and directions for use. 
H [__]Booklet ‘‘How to Produce Comb Honey.”’ 
[___]Price list of berry baskets and crates. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 North Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 





























Send for this FREE Catalog 


Contains complete description, illustra- 
tions and prices of everything for the 
beekeeper. Let us figure your require- 
ments in hives and foundations. High- 
est quality guaranteed. 30 years of 
beekeeping experience is at your ser- 
vice. Get our quotation on beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles 52 Main St., San Francisco 
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Bees and Queens for 1927 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1927 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct size nucleus to build up to suf 
ficient strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nuclei have over the package 
is that there will not be any swarming out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case. The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames of 
nicely drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of your colony. 


Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each ship 
ment. There has never been any disease ir. our part of the state. 

Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple. Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be young and accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping 
so there will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is 
furnished by express agent. Shipping dates start April 15, 1927. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE 


Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots............. 0... ... ccc cee e cues $5.00 each 
nD SONU SP II, BP MD goo cece teseccscccsnuccuceences 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, G5 lots... . 2... ccc ccc ccc cece cc cees 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more......................05.. 4.00 each 
on as aoa Gwe e TUS edly ERS CELE 8 eR we bk haben ea tees 1.00 each 
Sek a de ldial acal ork Wit ME Wle dase eee ea .85 each 


References: Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga.; Chatham Savings and Loan Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries, Savannah, Georgia 


APIARIES IN ATKINSON COUNTY. 288 E. OGLETHORPE AVENUE 


“Make Your Bees Pay! 


If you want bigger honey profits, get the best queens you can buy. 
This is the secret of successful honey producers. Hundreds of 
America’s greatest honey producers order Forehand’s 3-banded 
Italian Queens. Follow their example. Order from Forehand and 
be sure of satisfactory results. Backed by 28 years’ successful 
experience in queen-breeding and honey production. Take no 
chances. Experimenting is costly. So certain am I that my queens 
will satisfy you, that I will gladly replace unsatisfactory queens 
delivered in U. S. or Canada, or refund your money. You be the 
judge and jury. Can anything be fairer? 














Place your order now. Prices low, 
Prices January 1st to July Ist. quality considered. Write for cir- 


1-12 12-25 25-99 | cular and discount on large orders. 
Untested Queens. ..$1.00 $.085 $0.80 


Sel. Unt. Queens...1.25 1.00 .90 
Tested Queens..... 2.00 1.75 N. F h d 
Sel. Tested Queens. 2.50 2.25 ° ore an 


1 lb. bees and queen, $2.75; 10 or 
more, $2.50; 2 Ibs. bees and queen, Gonzalez, Fla. 
$3.75; 10 or more, $3.50; 3 lbs. bees Breeder of 3-banded Italian 


and queens, $4.75; 10 or more, $4.50. Queens Exclusively 
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No Ex- & 
cusefor %.7. goo ene 
Weeds Az 4s eee 
Now-- of 


O matter how hot the weather nor how 
hard the ground, no matter how busy 
with other things, now your garden can have 
the care that you know it should have. With 
a BARKER it is so easy and takes so little 


of your time. 







Weeds cannot survive the rotary blades, 
working in combination with the underground 
knife. They are severed, often in many pieces 
and their roots exposed to the sun. Even the 
sprouting weeds not yet up are thrown out 
to wither and die. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation the 
BARKER breaks up the clods and crusted 
surface into a level, porous dust mulch—finest cultivation possible. 


No stooping, or bending, no chopping, no tugging, jerking, no shoving down, no strain 
on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, and do more and better work than ten men 
with hoes. It gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for deeper 
cultivation. Inexpensive. Used in every state and in more than 25 foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog, free and postpaid. Shows many photographs of the 
BARKER and its work, explains the construction, tells what gardeners and florists say 
about it, gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. A postcard will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116 DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 


Attention, Beekeepers! 


I quote the following prices for 1927, all packages with select untested queens: 





I rs a. cascada a oats er erm cg aes ee $ 4.25 
ic a. 5 bc a a alaiup Weed ba eee ke RNa 37.50 
ee ss 5 cereale amie w aiaie AiG eww va wig an piahiics eae 90.00 
nn naka ca de eey Siew «dee owen 175.00 
rag a 5 esi bcs aa Die 0 ee a eee 325.00 

Be I 5 a, culo shsn a widest ye ee eee eee 5.25 
oe a ire kat Sood eda nike eae ake ae aa ae ee 45.00 
25 3-pound packages ................. Sinead eames 108.75 
a i t/a yl WW ls hve eng A Ss a hale 212.50 
100 3-pound packages ....... cree ees cnerUeeksenkkw ances 400.00 


Nuclei at same prices per frame. 


This season all packages of bees without combs will be provided with liquid feed. 


Shipments will begin April 10. Ten per cent with order. Certificate of State In- 
spector with each shipment. No disease ever in this section. Three-band Italians only. 
1 guarantee safe delivery and will replace or refund on receipt of bad-order report 
signed by express agent. 


I have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Company for nearly 20 years. 


NN. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 
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---- Yes--- 
Italian Bees and Queens Ready 


We are now mailing queens out promptly. Package bees ready April 15. 
The queen that you get with your package bees is most important. Let 
CITRONELLE BEES and QUEENS harvest a larger crop of honey for 


you this season. Bees shipped on syrup except by mail. Bees, express col- 
lect. 


Quantity: 1-25 25-100 100-1000 
2-lb. package and queen............ 3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-Ib. package and queen............ 4.75 4.50 4.25 

QUEENS PREPAID 

Quantity: 1-12 12-100 100-1000 
Untested queens ................. $1.00 $0.85 $0.75 
Select untested .................. 1.20 1.00 85 
cc ke ch hbbgke a0 44seeees ie 1.75 1.50 


Health certificate furnished with each shipment. WE GUARANTEE SAT. 
ISFACTION OR MONEY BACK.: Can supply Dadant’s foundation at 
Dadant’s prices. 


_ The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 


ROOT QUALITY QUEENS 


OUR THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS WILL HELP TO 
INCREASE YOUR HONEY PROFITS. 





-—April 15 to June 15 —— June 16 to October 15 
1 to 9. 10 or over. 1 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 or over 
Umtested ............ $1.50ea. $1.25ea. $1.25ea. $1.00ea. $0.85ea. 
0 ae 2.50ea. 2.25ea. 2.25ea. 2.00ea. 1.85 ea. 
Select Tested ........ 5.00 ea. 5.00 ea. 
Note: Our Untested Queens are young, fertile queens reared this season, that 


prove to be approximately 99 per cent purely mated. Our Tested Queens are older 
queens guaranteed purely mated. Our Select Tested Queens are choice tested queens 
that might be used as breeding queens, although they are not tested for breeding 
purposes. 


PRICES OF BEES IN 2-LB. COMBLESS PACKAGES BY EXPRESS 


APRIL 15 TO AUGUST 15 
1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more pkgs. 


2-pound package of bees........ $5.00 each. $4.50 each. $4.00 each. 
Write for free booklet, “Combless Package Bees.” 


Add price of queens wanted to package bees given above. These prices are f. o. b. 
shipping point. 


The A. I. Root Co., West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 
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af PT seni, 
: Annual Stock Reduction Sale : 
: All new goods—-sale lasts until our present stock is exhausted. 
ae ALL IN CRATES OF FIVE (5) 
or = , Eight-fr. size. Ten-fr. size. 
|. | {| Diamond Hives—wood cover ................ $10.00 $11.00 
= Stirling Hives—metal cover ................ 12.00 13.00 
oo | & Jumbo Hives—metal cover .................. 14.00 
25 | = Hive Bodies—with frames .................. 5.25 5.50 
25 | = Hive Bodies—no frames .................... 3.25 3.35 
= Jumbo Hive Bodies—with frames ............ 6.50 
oo | = Jumbo Hive Bodies—no frames............... 3.75 
75 | = Shallow Supers—with frames ............... 3.75 4.00 
95 | : Shallow Supers—no frames ................. 2.25 2.50 = 
= No. 1 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 3.75 4.00 = 
= No. 3 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 6.00 6.50 = 
T- | = Hive Covers—Diamond wood .......... ree 2.75 3.00 5 
at | <2 Hive Covers—Stirling metal ................ 5.00 5.25 & 
BO eee 2.30 2.70 = 
>: FRAMES— : 
: Standard corner-cut top-bar......... $4.75 per 100 - 
- - Jumbo corner-cut top-bar .......... 5.50 per 100 
F Shallow corner-cut top-bar ........ 4.00 per 100 
: Shallow grooved top-bar ........... 3.50 per 100 
: A. D. with split bottom-bar.......... 5.50 per 100 
= Foundation, medium ..................... 70c per lb. any quantity 
CE vsinscctnsan ka eeb enka oe 75c per lb. any qauntity 
= H. & H. imported queen-excluders, 10-frame size only. . .$5.00 per 10 
=: GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS— 
: 21/,-pound cans in cartons of 100........ $4.00 a carton 
ef 5-pound pails in cartons of 50........ 3.50 a carton 
a. E 10-pound pails in cartons of 50........ 5.00 a carton 
cn 60-pound tins, new, 2 tins per case...... 1.00 per case 
: 60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 percase.. .35 per case 
at fs 160-lb. kegs (the ideal container for both 
ler} § buckwheat and clover honey).......... 1.20 each 
ne | = GLASS JARS WITH GOLD LACQUERED CAPS— 
; 16-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton, $1.20 per carton 
S : 3-lb. or quart, 1 dozen per carton.... .90 per carton 
= SPECIAL HAZEL-ATLAS TALL JARS— 
oo 8-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton. $1.05 per carton 
sh. : 16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton, 1.35 per carton 
s 2-lb. honey capacity, 1 doz. per carton, .95 per carton 
b— § 
_| = Hoffman & Hauck, vee Ozone Park, N.Y. : 
10 5 Seenaneiananigue SCS NER EEE R ERASER RNR NBR Bias, oat 
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BEEKEEPERS THEMSELVES GIVE 


OQ REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Three-Ply Airco Foundation 


] Maximum number of worker cells 


‘*Three-ply has given straight combs of worker brood clear to top-bar.’’ 





F. Kean & Son, New York. 


2 Drawn out quickest by the bess 


**Bees drew out Three-ply very rapidly. Use 4 horizontal wires.’’—-F. W. Churchill, N.Y. 


3 Non-sagging 


‘I consider it the correct solution to the problem of sagging.’’—-Leslie Burr, California. 


4 Wiring made easter 


‘It is cheaper for me. It is handled faster when placing in new frames.’’ 


- : —C. N. Ballard, New York. 
5 Least gnawing around wires 


‘*It handles better, is much easier to imbed wires, and, best of all, the bees don’t gnaw 
it down around wires.’’—-Grant Girley, New York. 


i Shows no bad effects even after three years 


‘*My oldest combs are three years old and show no signs of sagging.’’—-L. Luczak, Ohio. 














7 Not melted down in hot weather 


‘*Three-ply only foundation that would not melt down.’’—V. R. Thagard Co., Alabama. 


8 No breaking-down in extractor 


‘*It will stand up in the extractor with no breakage at greater speed.’’ 
—The Silsbee Apiary, New York. 


Q Last word in comb foundation 





Sssec- 


‘*Believe Thiee-ply last word in comb foundation.’’ —J. R. Pinkham, North Carolina. 


10 Cheapest foundation per perfect comb 


‘*Three-ply would be cheap to any beekeeper at $2.00 per lb.’’—J. E. Brown, Ind. 
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Al w AL sell — 
ZES 
re Made of Clear lear Glass t 
lidividual ive that increased 
Half Found ss l 
One Pound 20 your honey. pe Ho pranels Cha 
‘Two Pound hadows darkens 
Qiaes: the color. Beautiful in Ci 
omen and Fultern and strength im 
Construction, 
CA. trial will convince you 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
General ces —~ EELING ,W.VA. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN&HAUCK THeE.A. |. ROOT COMPANY of M.H.HUNT&SON 
OZONE PARK, N.Y CHICAGO, /it - Counci. Biurtslowa, LANSING, MICH., 
A.G. WOOD MAN. CO. San Antone, TEXAS -S7, fa, MINN, AW.YATES 
GRrano Rarios, Micu. SYRACUSE, N.Y. ~ HARTFORD, CONN, 
F.COOMBS & SON, 84771 £80R0, V7., 
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The Diamond Match Co. 


Manufaéturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 


Which is the best lumber for Bee Hives and Why? 


Sugar ‘Pine 


Because of its resistance to decay, it is by far the most lasting of the 
Pine family; its lightness; it does not warp or split; its strength; its freedom 
from odor; it is sweet, a coating of sugar often forming on the surface of sugar 
pine boards when drying (from this it obtained its name). Contrasting this 
with the acrid odor of some woods and the resin of others, it will be seen why 
a swarm placed in hives of many kinds of lumber often will not remain unless 
they are fastened in, but will settle down in a Sugar Pine Hive, and commence 
work at once. Sugar Pine is the most valuable of all the Pines, and is a native 
of California only. 


All Hives, Supers, ete., manufactured by the Diamond Match Co. are % 
of an inch full in thickness. This, with the great insulating properties of Sugar 
Pine, gives greater increased protection, both from heat and cold, than the 
thinner material generally used for this purpose. 


The Diamond Match Co. offers to Beekeepers Bee Hives, Supers, Frames, 
etc., manufactured from Choice No. 1 Sugar Pine, at a lower price than the 
lumber alone can be purchased wholesale on the Chicago market. 


The Diamond Match Co. own their own Timber Lands, Railroads, Mills, 
and Factories, from the tree to the Bee Hive. No middleman takes out a 
J profit. Full benefit of this saving is given to the Beekeeper. 


You should consider the use of Diamond Hives and Diamond Foundation 
in your Apiary. 


A complete stock of Diamond Hives, Diamond Foundation, and all Bee- 
keeping goods of guaranteed quality and fair prices is now stocked at St. 
Louis, ready for immediate shipment. 


Write for catalogue and early order discounts. 


The Diamond Match Co. 


APIARY DEPARTMENT 
PIERCE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Or to the Factory, Chico, California. 
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